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THE BORDER-LAND OF STRATEGY AND 
TACTICS. 


‘¢ Wohlanf, Kameraden, aufs Pferd, aufs Pferd ! 
Ins Feld, in die Freiheit gezogen ! 
Im Felde, da ist der mann noch was werth, 
Da wird das Herz nock gewogen, 
Da tritt kein Anderer fiir ihn ein, 
Auf sich selber steht er da ganz allein.”’ 


THE strains that once fired the soldier’s heart to deeds of valor seem 
to have lost their truth in these days of science, wherein strategy 
decides the day, the battle, the very war itself. Are we not told that 
the campaign of 1806 was decided the moment -Napoleon’s deploy- 
ment was completed? In 1859 was not Napoleon III. secure of 
victory the day his army stood assembled on the plains of Northern 
Italy? Strategy, apparently, decided the matter, and the personal 
valor of the troops seemed to count as nothing. 

This has been the special theme of military writers since 1865, and 
has found its way even into general literature. Indeed, this great art 
is credited with having accomplished all the great events of 1866 and 
1870. With hesitation and much misgiving, therefore, do we venture 
to define the limits of the art of war. 

The latter includes strategy and tactics. Strategy is the use of 
battles in war, and includes all those measures which relate to the 
grand field of operations, the direction of the troops towards the 
battle-field, and the measures taken to reap the rewards of success. It 
may be defined as the art of bringing armies on the field of action at 


the proper moment, in proper —— and properly supplied. 
Vor. II. N. S.—No. 1. 
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Tactics is the use of troops in battle, and includes all the movements 
on the battle-field and in its immediate vicinity, and the methods for 
securing the safety and preserving the active power of the army on the 
march, in camp, and in battle. It may be defined as the art of moving 
troops in proper military manner on the battle-field. These two sister 
arts are so closely related, so intimately interwoven, that no one can 
draw the exact line of demarkation between them. Both are the 
immediate and natural outcome of the general political and financial 
condition of the country, of the life of the people and the state, of the 
organization of the armies and of history, and by all these influences 
have they been developed and ripened to the present state of the art 
of war. 

But there is one circumstance not usually patent to the popular 
mind,—the loss of control of the troops from commander to com- 
mander, down to the individual soldier. This brings us to the border- 
land of strategy and tactics. There is a moment in every hard-fought 
battle when the lines waver, and success depends on which side has 
the grit to stand longest. Is that strategy? Is it tactics ? 

Captain Scheibert states’ that at Chancellorsville General Lee 
remarked to him, “ After weighing all the considerations, I exert my 
utmost energies to bring my army to the proper point. The moment 
the battle opens I turn over the direction thereof, in the name of God, 
to my generals, who can better see and better direct than I.” The 
direction of the commander-in-chief, of the division and brigade com- 
manders, largely terminates with the actual contact of the troops, and 
is then limited simply to the bringing up of the reserves. The better 
the instruction and discipline of the troops, the higher the esprit and 
the simpler the relations, the more perfectly will they be able to exe- 
cute the plan of the commander-in-chief. In this way the army passes 
from the guidance of the commander-in-chief as soon as the orders for 
battle are given, the division from its commander, and so on, and even 
the regimental commander soon loses the reins; the battalion com- 
mander, in the larger battles of the future, will preserve control of the 
troops the longest, while in the smaller battles and combats, or in 
broken ground, the company commander will hold on a little longer. 
But in the last clashes it must be to-day the common soldier who fights 
out the battle individually. 

All operations rely ultimately for success upon power of fighting, 
for it is of no avail to conduct an army into situations which it cannot 
maintain in battle. Strategy ceases when the battle opens; tactics 
comes to an end when the control of the troops is lost. Science no 
longer plays a part; the soldier is no longer part of a machine; his 


1“ An den Grenzen der Strategie und Taktik,” an article to which I make my 
acknowledgments for many ideas here set forth. 
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individual valor now rules the tide of battle. What is it that decides 
him to stay and do his duty ? 

‘“‘ Not our Logical, Mensurative faculty, but our Imaginative is King over us. 
Even in the dullest existence there is a sheen either of Inspiration or of Madness 
(thou partly hast it in thy choice which of the two) that gleams in from the cir- 
cumambient Eternity, and colors with its own hues our little islet of Time. The 
Understanding is indeed thy window, too clear thou canst not make it; but Fantasy 
is thy eye, with its color-giving retina, healthy or diseased. Have I not myself 
known five hundred living soldiers sabred into crow’s meat for a piece of glazed 
cotton, which they called their Flag; which, had you sold it at any market-cross, 
would not have brought above three groschen? Did not the whole Hungarian 
Nation rise, like some tumultuous moon-stirred Atlantic, when Kaiser Joseph 
pocketed their Iron Crown; an implement, as was sagaciously observed, in size 
and commercial value, little differing from a horseshoe? It is in and through . 
Symbols that man, consciously or unconsciously, lives, works, and has his being: 
those ages, moreover, are accounted the noblest which can the best recognize sym- 
bolic worth, and prize it the highest. For is not a Symbol ever, to him who has 
eyes for it, some dimmer or clearer revelation of the God-like?”’ 


In the end, then, all things depend on the individual character of 
the soldier. To make clear this conclusion, let us cast a glance at the 
history of some of the more recent wars. In 1806 the campaign was 
already won, we are told, by Napoleon on the 8th of October, the day 
his army was assembled. In 1859, Napoleon III. was quite sure of 
victory the day he completed his strategical deployment, and he se- 
cured it in spite of all the mistakes he subsequently made. But the 
campaign of 1870 furnishes the most striking illustration. In this, 
strategy scored unheard-of triumphs. The general plans of campaign 
of Von Moltke, evolved years before the outbreak of war, were followed 
and executed almost to the letter, and justly excited the wonder and 
admiration of the military world. 

In 1806, when strategy had done its utmost, was it not still 
necessary to win Jena and Auerstiidt? Napoleon did not enter Berlin 
till the 21st of October; why all this struggle if a// had been won on 
the 8th? Ah, yes, there are a few other elements that enter besides 
mere strategy. Suppose Hohenlohe had not been prevented from 
making his offensive movement on the 13th, would he not have 
completely destroyed Lannes’s corps and driven it into the Saale? 
Had not the Duke of Brunswick been killed, would he not, in all 
probability, have defeated Davout’s column at Auerstiidt? And 
who knows but that the events of 1813 might have been enacted 
as early as 1806? The strongest is not always absolutely sure of 
success in war. Fortune plays her part too. Even the great 
Frederick often said, “That man has no luck; I can make no use of 
him.” 

In 1870, of what avail would have been the wonderful play, the 
fine conception, of the skillful strategian, had the battle of Wéorth 
been lost or that of Spicheren ended in disaster, or even had either of 
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these battles been indecisive,—results by no means beyond the range of 
possibilities. . Such a want of positive results, however, would have 
prevented that simple concentration of the German armies in the 
interior of France, and thus with one stroke the entire strategical plan 
would have been upset. New plans based on the new relations must 
have been prepared. In the first volley which opened these battles 
lay, and in all similar future actions will ever lie, the boundary line 
which marks the limit of the direct action of strategy ; and tactics, 
including the instruction and discipline of the men, stepped into its 
place. The European nations, in proper appreciation of this fact, vie 
with one another in the attention bestowed on the military training of 
the soldier. With the very fire of energy the troops are drilled, 
instructed in gymnastic exercises and target firing, and practiced in 
field exercises and the larger and smaller manceuvres, and this is 
carried to the verge of endurance, on the ground that a bow that is 
often used improves in elasticity, and the sword that lies idle will 
rust. 

Tactics, as such, may have grand triumphs in planned battles, but 
in the partially-improvised battles, as at Worth, where, in addition, 
the steep and often terraced slopes, the thickly-grown vineyards, the 
wire fences, and impracticable ground broke up the tactical formations, 
or at Spicheren, where the thunder of battle called together the troops 
of several army corps almost by companies, the laws of necessity often 
forbid the use of tactical masses, and place the final result of the battle 
in the hands of the chiefs of the smaller subdivisions. But just such 
victories have been, and probably will be in the future, the preludes to 
the great dramas enacted in war. 

What was the real cause of success in these battles? How did 
they differ from other battles? The closest inspection reveals nothing 
new in the way of manceuvres; even the methods prescribed by the 
latest authorities were not followed, for there was no three-fold de- 
velopment of the attack,—preliminary measures, decisive attack, and 
final assault,—as is required, almost imperatively, by the principles of 
modern battle-tactics: nothing of the sort. We find only the simplest 
tactical proceedings. The faultless march of the Guard Corps against 
St. Privat, even, did not in itself lead to the glorious results of that day, 
nor was the victory secured by any premeditated tactical order in the 
attacks or by any ingenious use of the units of combat. By no means. 
The causes of success lay deeper than the tactical advance. 

To get a nearer view of these deeper causes we must follow the 
course of a modern battle. Those finer forms of tactical manceuvres, 
such as in ordinary field exercises call forth excessive praise, or in the 
model exhibitions on the drill-ground draw the admiration of tactical 
cranks, must in future, under fire, give place to a simple, plain hand- 
ling of the troops; and the brilliant feints and passes must be trans- 
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formed into the strenuous blows of the giant. A battle does not consist, 

as many imagine, in a grand advance of victorious lines of attack sweep- 
ing everything before them, or the helter-skelter flight of the unfortu- 
nate defeated. The historian must so present it in his descriptions, the 
artist in his paintings. Even the writer of an official account must 
limit himself to the presentation of such moments as demand special 
treatment, or to such episodes as involve important and instructive 
tactical movements. All those events which are less striking, which 
pass more quietly, but which nevertheless contribute to the final result, 
cannot be reproduced without too much expansion. 

Those incidents which no account of the battle, official or unofficial, 
takes any note of, the thousand and one events observed only by the 
participants, the innumerable cases in which the direction and control 
of affairs glide out of the hands of the officers,—these are the little drops 
of water that make the mighty ocean of battle and determine victory 
or defeat. 

The opening of the day of a great battle is generally very prosaic. 
After an uncomfortable night passed in a wet or cold bivouac, where 
the men, wrapped in their overcoats, have been gathered shivering 
about the camp-fire trying in vain to get warm; after the simplest of 
breakfasts, of which perhaps the draught of pure cold water was the 
only palatable constituent, the soldier goes forth to battle. There he 
may never even see the enemy ; indeed, usually only long halts, uncom- 
fortable standing still under shrapnel fire, or apparently useless camping 
in mud and under small-arm fire await him. The feeling of being ex- 
posed to the invisible missiles of the enemy, mingled with the uncer- 
tainty as to what is going on to right and left, often produces in the 
best of troops great depression and a consequent falling off in offensive 
strength, even when the battle in general is making splendid progress. 
In such moments tactics is exhausted and it is only a question of grit 
and sense of duty. Sheridan tells us, “ Indeed, the battle of Chicka- 
mauga was somewhat like that of Stone River, victory resting with 
the side that had the grit to defer longest its relinquishment of the 
field.” : 

Still more pressing is the appeal to the morale of the troops when 
an unfortunate termination of the battle forces an army, which has 
done its full duty, to retire. Exhausted to the last gasp, its resistance, 
pushed to the highest pitch, gives way, and with frightful reaction the 
resistless mass plunges to the rear. This is to-day no longer an organ- 
ized retreat from position to position, as our predecessors taught and 
practiced, but an uncontrollable current, like the mountain torrent 
which, fraught with havoc and disaster, overflows its banks. Woe to 
the land that can oppose no other dams to this stream than strategy, 
tactics, and the instruction of the troops; these will be washed away 
like sand-heaps by the roaring waters. 
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Many instances may be found in the history of recent wars of 
the rallying of retreating bodies of troops, but none more clearly 
illustrative of the above than Sheridan’s ride from Winchester when 
he met his panic-stricken men coming from Cedar Creek. 

“My first thought,” he tells us, “was to stop the army in the 
suburbs of Winchester as it came back, form a new line, and fight 
there ; but as the situation was more maturely considered a better con- 
ception prevailed. I was sure the troops had confidence in me, for 
heretofore we had been successful ; and as at other times they had seen 
me present at the slightest sign of trouble or distress, I felt that I ought 
to try now to restore their broken ranks, or, failing in that, to share 
their fate because of what they had done hitherto.” 

Was it strategy, or tactics, or the military instruction of the troops 
that caused the stragglers to turn and follow him back to the field, 
that caused Getty’s division and the cavalry to hold on when all else 
had broken and fled, that inspired the officers of Crook’s corps to‘hold 
on to the colors of the troops, that moved Custer to throw his arms 
about Sheridan before advancing to the charge ? 

Let us look a little closer and consider several other episodes which 
form part of all combats. The brigades advance, the regiments grad- 
ually come in contact with the enemy, the battalions, forced by local 
obstacles to give up their linear mode of attack with advanced firing 
line, so much in favor of late, break up into company columns; at the 
final assault the rear lines enter the firing line, and the position is 
taken. A general intermingling of the subdivisions and a breaking up 
of all units is the result. Again we have arrived on the border-land 
of tactics. It is useless to make any further efforts at attack with the 
exhausted troops in any sort of organized units; rather is it a question 
of handling a heterogeneous mass of men. Still the fire of battle con- 
tinues to rage; the officers, who can exert their animating and order- 
producing influence only here and there, play but a secondary part in 
this stage of the combat; the men are mostly left to themselves ; their 
sense of duty controls them; on their personal bravery alone rest all 
tactical measures which may still be executed, and in this part of the 
line the field of battle is like a great mosaic, composed of larger and 
smaller actions, thousands of which produce the final effect. 


‘‘ The guns are still: the end is nigh: we grasp our arms anew ; 
O now let every heart be stanch and every aim be true! 
For look ! from yonder wood that skirts the valley’s further marge, 
The flower of all the Southern host move to the final charge. 
By heaven ! it is a fearful sight to see their double rank 
Come with a hundred battle-flags,—a mile from flank to flank ! 
Tramping the grain to earth, they come, ten thousand men abreast ; 
Theiz standards wave,—their hearts are brave,—they hasten not, nor rest, 
But close the gaps our cannon make, and onward press, and nigher, 
And, yelling at our very front, again pour in. their fire !”’ 
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Still*deeper let us enter into the details of the combat. In the 
captured position the men lie; a shallow trench or a gentle reverse slope 
gives them cover. They are often members of several different regi- 
ments. There they lie, mostly left to themselves, while the enemy is 
perhaps contemplating a counter-attack, which is generally introduced 
by a destructive small-arm or shrapnel fire. The noise of the bullets, 
every one of which seems to be designed for every particular hearer, is 
terrific ; the pieces of lead are heard whizzing, whistling, and purring 
through the air, and distinctly call to every man lying down and seem 
to caution him to “look out!” Such uninterrupted warning has a 
terrible effect on the nerves of the young soldier, for, after all, every 
man is more or less of a coward (in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term), especially when the enemy— in this case the bullet—is one which 
cannot be seen, attacked, or avoided. 

Under these circumstances one naturally endeavors to escape the 
unearthly hail by dodging ; one is tempted to hide behind anything that 
furnishes cover, or at least to stoop down so as not to be seen. It is 
a natural impulse with all, and not even the best of tactical instruction 
is capable of educating a man, when unobserved by his comrades or 
superiors, to face the hail of shot and shell. Whence, then, the energy 
which carries on the work? We have reached the limit of action, not 
only of strategy and tactics, but even of the military instruction of the 
troops. What is it that now leads on to victory? It is simply se/f- 
command and personal bravery which now induce the skirmisher to do 
his duty, which inspire him with a desire to peep from behind his cover 
and see what the enemy is about, and which, in the end, urge him to 
oppose whatever measures the enemy may contemplate by firing upon 
him or by bearing down upon him in the charge. 

That raising of the heads is full of significance. If every man 
remained lying behind cover the enemy would have no difficulty in 
retaking the position. On the raising of the heads, then, depends the 
fate of the troops on a large portion of the line of battle. In other 
words, self-control decides battles as well as strategy and tactics. Its 
value cannot be overestimated. Without it all the efforts of the 
tactician are in vain and a decisive victory is out of the question. 
It determines, to a great extent, the character of the material of an 
army, and, just as the most perfect skill of the stone-polisher, with the 
most perfect machines, can accomplish nothing unless the diamond be 
harder than the stone to be cut, even so tactics cannot secure victory if 
the elements it has to work with are not superior to the enemy’s. 

When weak hearts swing the sword the sharpest blade is but a 
dull weapon, and the priceless pearls of strategy will be lost in the 
mire if there are no flaming hearts to set them in their proper light. 
But, when strong hearts guide the battle, we know what has been ac- 
complished by a Zeidlitz or a Murat, a Stuart or a Sheridan. 
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‘There, where death's brief pang was quickest, 
And the battle’s wreck lay thickest, 
Strewed beneath the advancing banner 
Of the eagle’s burning crest— 
There with thunder-clouds to fan her, 
Victory beaming from her breast! 
While the broken line enlarging 
Fell or fled along the plain : 
There be sure Murat was charging! 
There he ne’er shall charge again !’’ 


This personal bravery and self-command, which steels men’s hearts 
to noble deeds, has as many phases as there are characters in men. 
Some are led on because they see the end and aim of the battle—yes, 
the fate of the country itself—dependent on every individual act on the 
field of battle; some are influenced by a simple sense of duty to the 
country ; in others, and this is especially true of the officers, a sense of 
honor is the principal motive. In all, it is not the feeling of excite- 
ment which preserves the man intact, but an inner consciousness that 
sends a blush of shame to tinge the cheek at the approach of weakness. 
It were well to implant this sense of honor in the private soldier ; but, 
in the short term of service and amidst the other work required of an 
officer, how can time be found to cultivate the sense of honor so far as 
to attain the end desired,—to enable the soldier in the heat of battle 
and in dangerous situations (and these are the moments that test the 
true quality of the man) to remain perfectly quiet and composed even 
in the very presence of death ? 

And yet even this has, at times, been accomplished, but not by 
mere military training alone. That men may reach this high state of 
self-command is evident if we but remember “the battery short of 
ammunition near Chateaudun, whose cannoneers mounted upon the 
chests to sing ‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,’ as though amusing themselves ;” 
or, in the storm at Samoa, the “Trenton’s” band striking up the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” while the ship was apparently borne on to 
her destruction. 

But such instruction cannot be given in the army ; there is no time 
for it; it requires long-continued and careful training, and neither 
proper training nor the sense of honor or duty can be instilled into 
the hearts of the soldiers in their few years of service. We cannot 
hope to give the soldier a new moral character ; we can only attempt to 
preserve what is present ready formed in the recruit, and build on that 
as a foundation, and for this foundation the people and the schools are 
responsible to the army. 

The instruction must begin at the mother’s knee. There, where we 
learned so many great truths so pleasantly, this too must be learned, and 
she who has done so much to train the heart, has also formed, quietly 
but none the less surely, the charaeter. 
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‘¢ To teach them. ... It stings there. J made them, indeed, 
Speak plain the word ‘country.’ J taught them, no doubt, 
That a country’s a thing men should die for at need. 
I prated of liberty, rights, and about the tyrant turned ut. 


‘¢ And when their eyes flashed. . . . O my beautiful eyes! 
I exulted! nay, let them go forth at the wheels 
Of the guns, and denied not.”’ 


Well for the land if the mothers are still true to their sacred duty. 
With them rests the laying of the foundation, and how nobly they have 
built in the past! So long as such mothers teach our children, 


‘¢ And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old,”’ 


there is nothing to fear. Characters thus founded will bear the test at 
all times. 

The main motive, however, which is certain to make a man 
reliable in dangerous situations and force him to the utmost per- 
formance of his duty, is the religious conviction of an existence after 
death. Religion appeals more powerfully than anything else to true 
manhood and bravery, and not the least of its influence is due to its 
teaching that 


‘They also serve who only stand and wait,”’ 


and that even unseen or unnoticed faithfulness receives its reward. The 
higher this reward the braver will it make the combatants; the more 
barbarous the views. the more fanatic will it make the people ; the more 
ideal its foundation the more deeply will it affect the warlike bearing 
of the nation. Hence we see in wars of ‘religion the most terrific fury 
and the most exalted devotion to the cause. 

The late Oriental war furnishes a most interesting example of this. 
The tactically raw Moslems, led by pashas of only medium ability and 
by the most incapable of officers, held the great Russian army in check 
for many months. The cause of this wonderful resistance was certainly 
not tactics,—it was the well-known belief of the Turks in happiness 
after death. The Koran and the teachings of the Prophet picture to 
them a paradise, in which he who falls bravely enjoys in abundance all 
«material pleasures that can rouse the Turk to the highest ecstasy,—pleas- 
ures in which perpetual youth furnishes the power of enjoyment and 
shining palaces afford the charming means. Should not a poor, hungry, 
and footsore Mussulman, freezing in the wet trenches, long for a death- 
dealing bullet, which shall release him from a most miserable existence 
and in a twinkling transport him on soft pinions toa palace of bewitch- 
ing houries? Is it surprising that the Turk looks forward, in fatalistic 
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peace, to a death which promises him only the pleasures that are denied 
him here? 

Although this may be an extreme example, is it not true that a 
religious man, who believes in a conscious existence after death, no 
matter in what form, will always be braver than the materialist, to 
whom death can only bring the destruction of all sources of pleasure, 
and whom it must cast into unsubstantial Nothingness ? 

The same truth, that the warlike deeds of a people keep equal pace 
with its moral or religious worth, is written in brazen letters on the 
tablets of history. 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sim is a reproach to any 
people.” 

The greatest deeds are not those of inferior nations, but they are 
the victories of a small number of brave spirits under trying circum- 
stances. Foremost among these are the deeds of the Hebrews, who 
under the judges and kings, and later under the Maccabees, dealt blows 
which still fill the world with wonder,—blows which led to victory, how- 
ever, only so long as the religious consciousness had full development, 
but which were transformed into ignominious defeat as soon as the 
Israelites began to worship pagan gods and indulge in pagan vices. So, 
also, the first generations of the Greeks and Romans carried on great 
wars while they still believed in the sacred Olympians, but decayed 
and fell when they began to mock the shades in Hades. The great 
campaigns of Napoleon were the result of a new political spirit that 
permeated the people: as soon as this fever was consumed in wooing 
renown and honor the sword lay broken on the ground. 

If a people wishes to preserve its place among the nations—.e., if 
it desires to possess a strong army, equal to all emergencies—it must 
exert all its efforts to excel its neighbors in inner worth, self-command, 
bravery, and strength of soul ; for only with strong and energetic ele- 
ments can the sister arts, strategy and tactics, win decisive victories. 
But, since the ideal qualities of a people contribute most to develop the 
spirit and bravery of a people, every nation whose aim is high must 
cultivate and nurse them carefully ; these tear the man from the de- 
grading and enervating addiction to sensuality and pleasure and carry 
him to the height where he is taught freely to give his life for his 
country and to disregard death when a great duty is to be performed. 
‘‘D’rum frisch, Kameraden, den Rappen gezaumt, 

Die Brust im Gefechte geliiftet ! 

Die Jugend brauset, das Leben schiumt, 

Frisch auf, eh der Geist noch verdiiftet ! 


Und setzet ihr nich das Leben ein, 
Nie wird euch das Leben gewonnen sein.”’ 


JouHN P. WissEr, 
First Lieutenant First Artillery. 
















FORT FISHER—DECEMBER, 1864, AND FAN- 
UARY, 171865. 


NEVER, from the time when Captain Newport sailed up the James to 
the present day of grace, did Hampton Roads see so many vessels 
anchored in its fair waters at one time as in the autumn of 1864. The 
forest of masts reminded an observer of the busiest of commercial 
ports ; but no commercial vessels were among those there lying, unless 
we call commercial such as had been chartered for the transport of 
coal, provisions, and powder, and of troops, some of whom were to be 
food for powder. Armed vessels of all kinds were there, from the 
great steam frigate to the monitor ; transports, from the two-thousand- 
ton steamer to the coal schooner ; and lookers-on, in the shape of French 
and English men-of-war. River steamboats were busy, too, for Grant 
was besieging Petersburg, and the traffic up the river to supply the 
needs of his army was immense. 

Grim and black, in the midst of this crowd of shipping, lay the 
“ Tronsides,” a vessel which had made a name at Charleston, and was 
looked upon with curiosity by every one who passed her. 

A huge mass of wood and iron, she was not handsome, from a 
nautical point of view, although “Jack” often quoted, in regard to ° 
her, the old saying, “ Handsome is as handsome does.” She mounted, 
in broadside, fourteen 11-inch guns, on compact wrought-iron carriages, 
beside two 150-pounder Parrott rifles, all on her gun-deck and inside an 
iron casemate. Of very light draught and great beam, she could carry 
this heavy battery into water where other large vessels could not go. 
Her armor was of 4-inch iron plates, with port shutters of the same, all 
much indented by shot from the forts at Charleston. To these latter 
the “TIronsides” had been a terror; for, once in position, she could 
keep up such a shell-fire that it was impossible for men to stand to 
their guns against her. Her ends were not armored, and were again 
and again penetrated by hostile shot, but no one had ever been killed 
by hostile shot, between her decks, during the many engagements 
through which she had passed. 

Twice, while off Charleston, she narrowly escaped destruction. 
During one of the attacks upon the forts there, she lay for more than 
an hour right over an immense submarine mine containing two thousand 
pounds of powder, which had been sunk in the main ship-channel. 
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It was intended to explode it by electricity at the time when bearings 
showed that the vessel was over it; but, most fortunately, something 
was wrong with the wires, and the charge could not be exploded. 

On another occasion, when lying off the bar, the vessel was ap- 
proached by a cigar-shaped torpedo-boat, which was discovered through 
the darkness running straight for her at right angles with her length. 
The officer in charge of the watch jumped on the rail to hail the 
stranger, when he was shot with a musket in the hands of the person 
directing the torpedo-boat. Immediately the torpedo exploded along- 
side, shaking the ship very much, and starting some knees and stan- 
chions, but causing no material damage. The torpedo-boat sank, but the 
person conducting her, an ex-lieutenant of the navy, swam to a vessel 
near, and was made prisoner. On this occasion the “Ironsides” was 
saved from destruction by having the great hole under water for the 
“outboard delivery” on the port side instead of the starboard, as is 
usual in steamers. And if the torpedo had been inserted into that, as 
was intended, the vessel would probably have been destroyed and sunk, 
with all on board. 

The engines and boilers of the vessel were very fine, but had not 
power enough to drive the great mass in which they were placed at 
more than six knots at the best. Her steering apparatus was a curiosity, 
the rudder being fashioned like a double-flap shutter, intended to double 
upon itself, something like a fish’s tail. It gave much trouble, but her 
crew managed to get into position whenever fighting was going on in 
spite of such drawbacks. 

Having been sent up to Philadelphia from Charleston for much- 
needed repairs, when the “ Ironsides” was ordered to Hampton Roads 
she was sent up to Norfolk Navy-Yard to “strip for a fight.” Here 
the effects of war were seen in the destruction by fire of large store- 
houses, ship-houses, and shops, and the blowing up of splendid stone 
docks, while, sunk in the river, were the half-burned hulks of several 
fine men-of-war. Hauling alongside the wharf, the “TIronsides” put 
on shore all her spars but the three lower masts, coaled ship, and filled 
the huge magazines with powder and shell, after which she dropped 
down to Fort Norfolk. Here two thousand five hundred bread-bags 
were filled with sand and placed upon the spar-deck as a protection 
from plunging fire,—a work involving great labor, but which proved 
most useful in the hour of need. After this was done the ship returned 
to Hampton Roads, where drills of all kinds, target-practice, and boat 
exercises were the order of the day. 

It was well understood that the powerful fleet collected there was 
destined to attack some important stronghold, and that could not very 
well be any other than Fort Fisher, situated on Federal Point, and 
commanding one entrance of the Cape Fear River, as Admiral Porter’s 
command did not extend below North Carolina. At that period of the 
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war the most of the Atlantic and Gulf ports were either in our pos- 
session or effectually closed, so that the principal and important block- 
ade-running took place in the Cape Fear River. To guard both 
entrances of this river a space of sixty miles had to be patrolled, with 
the dangers of shoals and winter gales, in a notoriously unsafe neigh- 
borhood for vessels. This was done, and well done, too; but, in spite 
of the large naval force stationed there, the blockade-runners’ swift, 
low vessels, commanded by skillful and daring men, would slip by 
sometimes, on a dark night, in spite of everything. They were painted 
a dull lead color, hard to see at any time, and in their construction 
everything was sacrificed to speed, so that they were, as “ Jack” says, 
“ike a spider-crab, all legs and arms.” Generally they made the land 
miles to the northward, and, trusting to their color and the darkness for 
concealment, ran down close in to the beach until New Inlet was 
reached. Once under the guns of Fort Fisher they were safe, and 
could choose their own time for picking their way across a bar which, 
at the best tides, only gave twelve fathoms. Yet this place had been 
the entrance and exit of many millions of dollars’ worth of stores, 
munitions of war, and cotton during the years of the war. It was, 
therefore, most important to close this river, and to do that it was 
necessary to capture Fort Fisher, after which the other forts and 
batteries would necessarily be either captured or abandoned. 

Everybody was anxious to be off, and the weather was becoming 
more wintry and bad, but we were still kept waiting, because General 
Butler had conceived an idea that a giant torpedo, or powder-boat, 
might be run in under Fort Fisher and there exploded so as to destroy 
the fortifications and kill or stun the garrison. The preparation of 
this boat detained us for weeks. 

But at last everything was announced to be in readiness, The 
troops which were to participate in the expedition, under the command 
of General Butler himself, came down the James River in transports, 
packed like herring in a cask, and, on the 13th of December, we sailed 
from Hampton Roads,—a huge fleet of ironclads, monitors, frigates, 
sloops-of-war, and transports ; and a beautiful sight it was, as we steered 
south in a line extending for many miles,—the most powerful fleet, so 
far as guns went, which had ever been seen in American waters. 

Next day we got round Hatteras, and hauled up to cross the bight 

of Onslow Bay to Cape Lookout. Here, under the sandy cape, the 
larger vessels anchored, while the smaller craft—monitors, transports, 
and others—went in to Beaufort. 

On the 18th of December the fleet got off again.for their rendez- 
vous, which was indicated in general orders as “twenty miles east of 
New Inlet.” In this position, literally “at sea,” we anchored,—a 
position in which, in peace times, it would have been considered fool- 
hardy for any vessel to remain at that season of the year. And here, 
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sure enough, we had a week of fogs, gales, and heavy seas while things 
were culminating. During the gales the vessels, especially the monitors, 
were half under water, and a print of the latter riding out one of these 
gales (steaming up to their anchors, and often completely submerged by 
huge seas, except the tops of the turrets and smoke-stacks) is not at all 
exaggerated. People little know nowadays, when it is the fashion to 
laugh at the navy, what they went through then. 

At last the “blessed” powder-boat, for which we had again been 
waiting, made its appearance. This conception of Butler’s must have 
cost the recording angel a great many tears, as well as the dear old 
Uncle Sam many dollars, especially if we consider the cost of coal, and 
detention and delay, and the “ blessings” bestowed upon the originator 
of one of the most silly and unscientific projects ever broached. 

The “ powder-boat” was an old steamer called the “ Louisiana.” She 
had been purchased and turned into a gunboat early in the war, and 
was rotten and worthless. Perhaps it was as well to blow her up, to 
keep her from drowning her officers and crew ; but this was an expensive 
way of doing so. 

About two hundred tons of powder had been placed on board, and 
ingenious means devised to ignite it. The vessel was painted lead color 
all over, and her officers even wore lead-colored tarpaulins. A false 
smoke-stack was mounted abaft the genuine one, so that in general ap- 
pearance, especially at night, she very much resembled the regular 
English blockade-runners. While lying off at sea the fleet had the 
greatest respect for this dangerous neighbor, so that once, during the 
gale alluded to above, when she parted her cable and came drifting down 
upon the “ Ironsides” and some others of the fleet, there was an anxious 
time until it was certain she would go clear. If the great prow of the 
“ Tronsides,” reared up and brought down by the sea, had ever struck 
the powder-boat, the chances were that she would have blown up, and 
destroyed both the ironclad and herself. She was at last caught by some 
of the light steamers and brought to an anchor again without damage. 

On December 23, ten days after we had left Hampton Roads, the 
weather became settled, and changed to cold and clear, with light airs 
off the land. That night the powder-boat was sent in, and exploded 
at about two o’clock the next morning. So much concussion was 
expected by some persons as to cause an order to be issued recommend- 
ing certain precautions on board the ships, low steam, etc. ; but to us, 
some miles off, it seemed not much greater than that of two 15-inch 
guns fired together. 

As far as any-damage done to the fort or garrison it was a complete 
failure, and a waste of precious time and a great deal of money. It 
did, indeed, cause some stir and momentary consternation ; but so little 
was the explosion supposed to be an act of war that the Wilmington 
papers of the next day, in reporting the occurrence, stated that a Federal 
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cruiser had chased a blockade-runner in under Fort Fisher, and in doing 
so had herself got on shore, and been fired and blown up to prevent her 
from falling into Confederate hands. 

It is a curious fact that a blockade-runner did, that very night, 
thread her way through all our numerous vessels,—perhaps for the 
reason that there were so many, all intent upon the explosion,—and 
went in just ahead of the powder-boat. The latter availed herself of 
the range-light set for the blockade-runner to go in. 

Early morning on the 24th of December saw a busy time in the 
fleet, the crews having had breakfast before daylight. The wind was 
light and off shore, and there was a smooth sea, and the vessels all stood 
close in to the fort, assumed their assigned positions, the “ Ironsides” lead- 
ing, and then anchored. The silence and waiting while this was being 
done led people to think of torpedoes and other deviltries which might 
be awaiting us in the shoal water ; but none were there. When all got to 
work the bombardment was tremendous. Probably so severe a fire was 
never concentrated upon a fort before, and the return was not very brisk, 
for it was simply impossible to serve barbetted guns rapidly under such 
a fire of shot and shell. The fort was a huge earth-work, extending 
about four hundred yards across the space from sea to river, and three 
or four times that length along the sea-face, with powerful batteries at 
intervals. Most of their fire was bestowed upon the wooden vessels, 
although a few heavy shot struck the “ Ironsides,” indenting the armor, 
cutting away the rail and lower rigging, and tossing about the sand-bags 
on the spar-deck. One 10-inch shot came into the unarmored end, for- 
ward, driving before it an air-port, with its heavy iron stem and lead 
casing, entered the sick-bay, and smashed up everything in the dispen- 
sary, and then was deflected from the berth-deck and the powder-passers 
by a heavy barricade of hammocks, placed for just that purpose. Then 
the huge shot hopped over a swinging cot in which was lying the body 
of a marine who had died just as we were going into action, and finally 
made an indentation like a saucer in the heavy oak water-way, not in- 
juring even the dead man. 

All day tong we pounded away at the heavy earth-works, the hardest 
things in the world to injure, and at night drew off, just out of range, 
and anchored. 

The weary, smoke-begrimed men had been asleep about an hour 
when the drum beat to quarters, and every one roused out to hear that 
a torpedo-boat was supposed to be cruising about us. There was con- 
siderable anxiety, but no excitement. The people at their quarters 
could hear, “ Do you make her out?” “No, sir; I did see her, but I 
don’t now.” “I hear her. I hear the water strike herside!” “Fire 
here, marines!” Then there came a spattering of musketry, and then a 
d—n or two, and a sort of chuckle, as we heard some one call out, “ It’s 
only a ship’s boat, sir, capsized and adrift.” And so it was,—but her 
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round bottom, lapped by the ripple, looked in the darkness very 
much like the “ David” torpedo-boats which the enemy were then 
using. 

“ Beat the retreat!” And in a few moments all but the watch 
were asleep again. The next day was Christmas, and as fine as the day 
before, and at the fort we all went again, ding-dong,—a wonderful sight 
indeed. The garrison answered us from their heavy columbiads, 
Brookes, Blakelys, and Armstrongs, much more frequently than on the 
preceding day, and then, during the forenoon, the transports began to 
land troops upon the beach, about two miles to the northward of the 
fort. In the afternoon a considerable force was on shore, and they 
began to move down towards the fort, with skirmish line out; but 
nothing more was done by them that day. At sunset all the wooden 
vessels drew off again, but the “ Ironsides” and monitors kept fast, al- 
though their crews were really more fagged and powder-sick than the 
others, for the reason that they began first and ended last, all in a very 
close place, the concussion from the heavy guns being very troublesome. 
The 11- and 15-inch guns have a mellow, pealing sound as compared 
with the sharp reports of smaller pieces, but of course the volume of 
sound is much greater. Our mep, especially the spongers, were in 
some cases quite blind at the end of the day from the blast of hot 
sulphurous smoke which was driven inboard on account of our firing 
to windward. 

On the 26th of December neither army nor navy did much. The 
weather had changed, and there was a southeast swell. The troops 
skirmished in the woods above with some battalions from Wilmington, 
and the gunboats shelled the bush now and then ; but the comparatively 
quiet, gray day was a great contrast to the roaring times on the two 
days before. 

Everything seemed uncertain, and General Butler appeared unable 
to make up his mind; but at last that military chief decided that an 
assault of the fort was not. feasible, and the operation was abandoned, 
although competent judges aver that Fort Fisher would have yielded 
to assault on that day much more readily than she did three weeks 
* afterwards. 

The night passed quietly, and on the 27th the weather was fine, the 
troops re-embarked, and the transports moved off for Hampton Roads 
again as fast as they were loaded, while the naval vessels replenished 
their coal and stores from their transports and waited. Of course the 
garrison of Fort Fisher were much interested in these operations, and 
at last, after hardly daring to credit the evidence of their own eyes that 
they were being “left alone,” did about as saucy and aggravating a 
thing as they could do,—viz., they fired a salute. It was no fault of 
the navy or of the troops that they had been brought so far to do noth- 
ing; but there was no getting over the fact that the expedition, so long 
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in preparation and setting out with such a flourish of trumpets, had 
failed. 

Yet there is a consolation in the fact that the same ship, and the 
same troops, with a different commanding officer, took the place a little 
later, and when it was much stronger. 

The naval vessels now went up to Beaufort, where we had first 
made rendezvous, and remgined there until the 12th of January, during 
which we had a succession of heavy gales from southeast. The frigates 
and other large vessels put to sea on one occasion, and the light-draught 
craft went in over the bar; but the old “ Ironsides” could not cross the 
bar, and could not steam to sea in face of such a gale, and so had to 
“Jay it out.” One night we lost an anchor and chain, and, in spite 
of our engine, were almost in the breakers, so that all hands were 
called to give them a chance. But the good ship was reserved for 
better things, and, after an anxious time, the gale abated, the sea went 
down, and we got out to our original anchorage. In the intervals 
between gales of wind we all managed to fill up with coal and powder 
from the transports, and it was with joy and exultation that we heard 
we were “to try again ;” the same troops to accompany us, but to be 
under the command of General Terry, 

On the date above mentioned we sailed again for New Inlet, with 
the troop-ships in close company, and having a light northwest wind 
and smooth sea. 

There was no shilly-shally, or “ backing and filling,” as “‘ Jack” calls 
it, this time, but early on the morning of January 13 we went at the 
fort again, the “ Ironsides” leading in, as usual. As soon as we began 
to pound the huge earth-work the soldiers began to land, some distance 
above. It was evident that the garrison had been reinforced, and had 
mounted some more heavy guns, for our fire was returned very briskly, 
and we were struck more frequently, while the naval battery to the 
south, the guns of which were nearer the water surface, was particu- 
larly active and spiteful. 

On this day we had an exhibition of the excitability and fighting 
qualities of a game-cock which had been on board a long time and was 
a great pet of the crew. On previous days of fighting he had been 
put away below, but on this occasion he escaped from his coop and 
reached the spar-deck, where he strutted about upon the sand-bags, 
fluttering his wings and crowing loudly, and evidently enjoying the 
roar of the battle, and by nightfall was as hoarse as any gun-captain. 
He had some narrow escapes from shot and splinters, and was once 
nearly swept overboard by a shower of sand from one of the bags 
which was torn with shot, but he never left the deck or dodged a bit. 

At dark we ceased firing, the ironclads retaining their position. 
But about ten o’clock the enemy began firing 68-pound shot at the 
“« Tronsides,”’ and, as we could not return it to advantage, we hove up 
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our anchor and dropped out of range. Some of the “double-enders,” 
which carried 11-inch guns, kept firing at intervals during the night 
to keep the enemy from repairing damages, which were apparently 
much greater than in our previous bombardment, for several fires 
had occurred in the fort during the day. During the night a boat 
came from the “ Wissahickon,” “double-ender,” thus employed, for 
the writer to go from the “ Ironsides” to her in a case of amputation. 
In the “ wee sma’ hours” he was ready to return, and shoved off in the 
“ Wissahickon’s” gig. It wasa bright night, and “ Johnny” in the fort 
saw the boat, and soon had solid shot coming to find out what she was 
doing. Some came so near that the water splashed over us. 

“Give way, men!” said the writer; “give way strong !” 

“ Bless your heart, sir!” replied the man at the stroke-oar, “ we’re 
doin’ all we knows. No use to tell us that!” 

There was a sigh of relief when the boat shot in under the shadow 
of the “ Ironsides’” great bulk; and after a rest and a drink (which 
was richly earned) the gig’s crew started back, and arrived safely. 

The 14th of January broke clear, and with a smooth beach and 
light westerly wind. The ironclads went in closer than ever, so that 
their keels were close to the sand,—impossible except with perfectly 
smooth water,—and the bombardment recommenced in quite a business- 
like way. Some reinforcements were observed to be thrown into the 
fort by a river steamer which had come down the Cape Fear River 
from Wilmington, and to-day the combatants were -girding their loins 
for the final struggle, which every one felt to be near. By eleven in 
the morning the troops were all landed and intrenched among some 
scrubby woods about a mile and a half to the northward of the fort. 
South of this, towards the huge earth-work, there was an open space 
of sand and sedge for neara mile. At this time a storming-party of 
sailors and marines pulled on shore from the fleet, and were soon 
landed; and about half-past two the naval column was ready to 
advance along the beach, and at a given signal the fire of the fleet 
suddenly ceased, the quiet after such continuous uproar seeming quite 
unnatural. 

The naval column moved close along the beach by the left flank, 
with the intention of assaulting the face of the angle or main work, 
which was about forty feet high and about like a railway embankment. 
In addition to these difficulties there was a very strong stockade, bolted 
and battened, and strapped together. Well, it was not a very pleasant 
job, but the sailors and marines marched down to try it. 

As the fire from the fleet ceased the garrison came out of their 
bomb-proofs and manned the parapet of the sea-face of the fort, shoot- 
ing at the sailors and marines from their “ coigne of vantage” as if the 
seafaring people were a covey of partridges. Toa looker-on the people 
who manned the parapet appeared only to fire the loaded pieces which 
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were handed them by people in the rear; and the fire was not only 
rapid but accurate. The beach was soon full of dead and wounded, 
for there was no protection from the fire. Some of those wounded 
when very close to the water staggered into the slight surf, and had to 
be assisted out. So heavy and fatal was this small-arm fire that few of 
the assaulting force actually reached the foot of the mound which 
formed the northeast angle of the fort. They could go no farther, and 
having reached a place of partial shelter at the foot of the sea-face of 
the fort, inside the stockade, they were obliged to stay there until the 
approaching darkness, and the hard fighting on the northern face of 
the fort, drew the garrison off, to the last man, and enabled the navy 
people to get away. In this foolhardy attempt twenty-one officers of 
the navy were killed and wounded, and the loss among the men was 
proportionate. As far as the assault went it was a perfect failure ; but 
the lives lost were not entirely thrown away, as the naval attack created 
a diversion, drawing the garrison off to the sea-face, distracting their 
attention, and allowing the preparations for the real assault to go on 
unmolested. 

About the time that it was evident that the naval attack was not to 
succeed, there emerged from the scrubby wood north of the fort the 
troops destined to assault the place. These were veterans from the 
Army of the James.. Rough-looking, with frowzy clothing and dishev- 
eled hair and beards, after their long and hard experience in the 
transports, these soldiers had their arms clean and bright and cartridge- 
boxes filled with forty rounds, while they aligned and dressed in line 
of battle as coolly and precisely as if on ordinary parade. Probably 
there was not a man among them who had not been “in” a dozen 
times before. There was little fuss about it, and no noise of either 
bugling or verbal command. Then suddenly, at a “right shoulder 
shift” and a “double-quick,” the line swept across the sandy plain 
which extended from the place of starting to the base of the huge 
mamelons which, running from sea to river, formed the northern side 
of the fort. 

Some patches of rushes and dried salt grass were dotted here and 
there over the plain, but there was nothing else to obstruct the view 
from the “ Ironsides.” Nearly all the guns upon the northern face 
had been dismounted or disabled by the severe bombardment; but 
when the assaulting line came near enough the garrison opened on it 
with musketry, and a howitzer, which was run out from a sally-port, cut 
great gaps in the advancing line with grape and canister. Two field- 
pieces at the northwestern angle also began to fire, but were very 
quickly silenced by shell from the ironclads; but the one at the sally- 
port, which was drawn into a covered way to load, could not be hit, 
and continued to do execution. The assaulting force did not return a 
shot, and the onward sweep never ceased, although it swayed at times 
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when the gaps were cut in it. On such occasions we could see the offi- 
cers spring to the front, and then the line straightened out again, and 
on they went, leaving many a poor fellow behind with the salt sand 
drinking in his heart’s blood. 

Such a charge soon carried them to the palisade at the foot of the 
great earth-works, and the pioneers’ axes began to gleam in the western 
sun, as they chopped away at the palings, already shattered in some 
places by the bombardment. The fire of small-arms now became in- 
cessant, as the assailants began to respond. 

After what seemed a long delay we saw the line pass through the 
obstruction, and, in another moment, they and their colors were seen 
on one of the western mamelons, sharply defined against the sky. 
Then there was a sharp musketry fight, and men, killed or wounded, 
rolled down the steep incline; yells of defiance and shouts of com- 
mand grew louder and louder, and then there came a rush, a pell-mell 
struggle, and we see the colors slowly rise, and then established on the 
top of the next mound. Then more fighting, another rush, and the 
next mound was taken, after the most determined resistance. Seeing 
this, General Terry signaled the “ Ironsides” to fire into the easterly 
traverses and clear them out, which was done with wonderful pre- 
cision, until the advancing fight rendered the shelling as dangerous to 
our own troops as to the enemy. 

The Confederates fought like tigers, and the sun went down and 
night closed in while this desperate infantry fight was going ‘on, render- 
ing it impossible to distinguish friends from foes by our glasses. Fear- 
fully anxious, yet confident, we waited on the deck, listening to the 
varying sounds as the two parties fought at close quarters, guided in 
their fire by the flashes of their opponents’ muskets. At last, about ten 
o’clock at night, there was tremendous cheering, and the tide of battle 
suddenly swept away down towards Federal Point, where the remnant 
of the garrison, about two thousand in number, laid down their arms. 
The surrender was instantly telegraphed to the fleet by means of signal 
lanterns, and every ship sent up round after round of hearty cheers ; not 
only for joy at the achievement, but because there was an end, at last, 
of the blockade, on that dangerous coast, of a most important point,— 
so important, indeed, that General Lee had telegraphed not long before, 
“that it must be held, at any cost, otherwise he must evacuate Rich- 
mond.” The Confederacy was by this capture completely isolated, and 
no more military supplies could go in, or cotton go out,—and cotton 
meant gold, the sinews of war. 

Fort Fisher had been pronounced impregnable both by friend and 
foe, and was said to be much stronger than the celebrated Malakoff, at 
Sebastopol, by officers who had seen both places. Indeed, it was natural 
for the Confederates to suppose that the place would come off victori- 
ously from the second attack, as they were much stronger in numbers, 
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and better armed and prepared in every way than at the time of the 
first attack in December. The success this time was no doubt due to 
the change in the commanding officer of the troops, for the men who 
carried the muskets were the same. 

All the other forts about the Cape Fear were of the most approved 
and careful construction, and contained, among them, about one hun- 
dred and seventy heavy guns, with lines of piles, and torpedoes to be 
fired by electricity. An officer of high rank very pertinently remarked 
that the engineers who built such works, at the expense of so much time 
and labor, must have had an abiding faith in the Confederacy. Fort 
Fisher had been nearly four years in process of construction. 

Early in the morning after the capture we came on deck to find a 
lovely day, and the morning sun shining upon the stars and stripes 
hoisted on the works. About seven o’clock, while still surveying the 
scene, we were startled by a terrible explosion within the fort, which 
threw great masses of earth and timber and bodies of men high up into 
the air, and then a dense balloon-shaped cloud of powder-smoke and 
dust hung above the spot in the clear air for many minutes. The 
magazine had blown up. How it happened no one will ever know, for 
those who could tell about it were all killed. Some persons suspected 
trains laid’ by the garrison for the purpose, but that was soon seen to be 
improbable in a high degree; and there was more show of reason in 
the supposition that careless drunken soldiers or contrabands had been 
exploring with open lights, and had fired some of the powder always 
found about on the floors of such places after a prolonged engagement. 
Some of the officers and seamen of the fleet, who had been on shore 
from the day before, were never heard from, and there is no doubt they 
had been led by curiosity to enter the fort, and were blown up. If they 
had been killed in the assault their bodies would have been found. 

Just as the explosion took place the “ Ironsides” was hauling off to 
deeper water, and to heave overboard the great mass of sand and rotten 
bags, torn to pieces by shot, which had so long made her deck look like 
a piece of common. This weight upon her deck had lately made her 
rather top-heavy, for she had fired very nearly four thousand rounds, 
and her shell-room and magazine were nearly empty. The paint-work 
all over the ship was begrimed with powder, and the crew, after getting 
clear of the sand, were set to work to wash this off. As the work would 
last some hours, a party of officers set off for the shore to look at the 
place which had withstood such a hammering for several days, and had 
given both army and navy so much trouble. Headed by the excellent 
Commodore Radford, we pulled for the beach, passing, on the way, 
boats conveying to their own vessels, or to the hospital-ship, those of 
the navy who had been wounded in the assault of the previous day. 
When we landed we found parties on the beach collecting and laying 
out in rows, side by side, the bodies of those who had been killed. 
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These were buried in the sand, a few yards from the water, after iden- 
tification, in their blue flannel frocks and trousers, just as they fell. 

The whole of the beach, as well as the sandy plain in the vicinity 
of the fort, we found strewn with fragments of shell, musket-balls, 
muskets, bayonets, cartridge-boxes and belts, pieces of clothing, and 
dead soldiers. There were no dead sailors to be found very far from 
the beach. Some of the bodies were lying in the strangest attitudes or 
postures, just as the death-bullet struck them. Some of their faces 
showed all the excitement and energy and deadly purpose of the fight, 
with disheveled hair and beard, while others were as calm and peaceful 
as sleeping babies, death having relaxed whatever grimness had been 
in their features during their perilous “ double-quick” across the plain. 

At the foot of the mounds and against the stockade, on the inside, 
were very many dead, who had been killed while ascending, or shot 
after reaching the top, and who were covered with dust and dirt from 
the roll down the embankment. 

We had passed through a great gap in the stockade to be able to 
observe this, and then climbed up about forty feet to the top of one of 
the great traverses, and here we obtained an excellent view of the en- 
ceinte of the fort, the Cape Fear River, and the dependent forts upon 
the other side of the broad stream. 

The first thing which struck us, from this point of view, was the 
great extent of the work, and the eye was attracted by the huge 
crater near the northeast angle, where the recent explosion had taken 
place. Sulphurous smoke was curling lazily up from the chasm, and 
all around lay burnt and broken beams, arms of all kinds, fragments 
of bodies, clothing, all blackened with powder. A major of a Penn- 
sylvania regiment was hard at work trying to bring order out of the 
chaos caused by the bombardment, the assault, and the explosion com- 
bined. He told us he believed he was the only field officer left for 
duty in the regiments which had assaulted the place,—all the others 
having been killed or wounded. Already he had caused to be gathered 
in piles a great number of muskets, many of which were curiously bent 
or contorted by missiles, and some probably injured by the explosion. 
The bodies of many Confederate dead were also being collected and 
placed in rows for burial. Near them we observed two stretchers, on 
which lay persons clad in officer’s uniform, with gray caps pulled over 
their faces. Thinking that they were dead, one of us raised the caps to 
see what their faces were like ; and, to our confusion and surprise, found 
they were very much alive. One of them said they were both wounded 
in the legs, had been dressed, and ‘were waiting to be conveyed to the 
hospital, having their caps over their faces to keep the sun from their 
eyes. Apologizing for our apparent rudeness, we passed on, being 
especially anxious to get an inside view of the covered way from which 
the howitzer had played such havoc with the assaulting column. It 
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ran deep under one of the great earthen mounds, was dark and damp, 
too low for a tall man to stand upright in, six or eight feet wide, and 
supported and roofed with logs. It had been used as a bomb-proof 
refuge for part of the garrison, and was in the filthy state in which 
such places always are when men are forced to remain in them for long 
periods under such circumstances. The stench was fearful, and the 
floor was literally covered with the dead bodies of soldiers, who must 
have been carried in there wounded during the shell-fire, and there 
died ; a few poor fellows were still alive and groaning, and our fatigue- 
parties were just about to clean the place out, and separate the living 
from the dead. At the outer end of this covered way stood the field- 
piece which had done such execution. Its erew, in obtaining ammuni- 
tion and in retiring after firing the last shot, must have passed over on 
the bodies of their comrades. 

We did not care to look at the other bomb-proofs, which were proba- 
bly in the same condition, but passed on to have a nearer view of the 
very heavy guns in the northeast angle. They were a 68-pounder 
and an 8-inch Blakely rifled piece, and it was these two guns which 
had particularly fired at the ironclads—while the latter had returned 
the attention in kind—at a distance of about a thousand yards, part of 
the time. Their gunners had been several times killed off or driven 
away; but, whenever the ironclad fire was slackened or diverted to 
some other object, they invariably returned. There is no doubt about 
it that the gunners who served those pieces were brave fellows, to be 
able to fire so long and persistently with 11- and 15-inch shell bursting 
about their ears. 

Just before the assault took place one of their guns had its carriage 
disabled and slewed round, making quite a space on the gun-platform 
on one side. Here we found a sergeant and some men of the Signal 
Corps quietly cooking their dinner, close to the now harmless muzzle 
of the great piece. The sides of the embrasure were of logs and planks, 
and the shells had scarred and seamed not only the gun-carriage, but 
the planks, and torn great holes in the sand, to be filled up by the next 
explosion. In these holes lay some of those who had served the gun,— 
a proper grave for an artillerist,—one excavated by the shell of the 
enemy. Out of one of these half-filled craters projected the delicate 
hand and wrist of what must have been quite a boy, which was covered 
with a nice delicately-knitted glove,—not a mitten,—fastened about the 
wrist by a silken cord and tassel of light blue. Was it a sister, or a 
sweetheart, who had knit that glove for their soldier-boy? Whether 
or no, he was dead, and probably killed by the same shell which buried 
him. Of all the things I saw at Fort Fisher, I think most often of 
that hand, with its home-made glove, pointing heavenward. 

There was another ghastly but most curious sight here. Against 
the planks of the embrasure lay, literally plastered, the remains of a 
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large, handsome man, in the prime of life, with the profile and his black 
moustache standing out in relief against the brownish background of 
weather-stained plank. He had been a very handsome man, and looked 
like wax-work.” How can we account for such frightful injury to one 
side of the body without disfigurement to the other? One would have 
thought that the exploding shell would have most injured the nearest 
side of him, and yet his face had not a scratch or discoloration. But 
perhaps we have had enough of such horrors, and may pass to some- 
thing else. 

In Battery No. 4, as the painted board proclaimed it, we found a 
150-pounder Armstrong gun, which we were curious about, as we had 
exchanged compliments freely and frequently with it also. This piece 
bore the “ broad arrow,” showing it had passed the English govern- 
ment proof, and had Sir William Armstrong’s name upon the trunnion. 
It was mounted on a splendid carriage, and was said to have been a gift 
from some English admirers to the Southern Confederacy. Armstrong 
guns, of less calibre than this, were found in several of the forts about 
the Cape Fear. These forts were all taken or occupied after abandon- 
ment in a very few days after Fort Fisher fell. In many instances fine 
guns were found spiked, but in no instance was any very serious damage 
done to them. When the entrance was completely in our possession 
the armed vessel “Chickamauga,” which had already created great 
havoc among our coasters, and was then seeking an opportunity to put 
to sea again, was run far up the river by her crew, and then sunk in a 
small creek. Our people kept up the night-lights, set to guide blockade- 
runners, and several came in at night, anchored quietly, and then were 
as quietly taken possession of, with their cargoes of blankets, shoes, 
muskets, percussion-caps, and other army supplies. On board one of 
them were found some English army officers, who had come over from 
Bermuda on “a lark,” and to see the Confederacy. When the vessel 
was boarded they were found at supper, about to celebrate with cham- 
pagne their escape from shots outside and their safe arrival. 

At first they were disposed to be rather “airy,” and talked about 
“ British subjects” and the “ British flag,” but the boarding officer very 
soon put a stop to such nonsense. They were sent to New York by the 
first vessel going that way, and thence put on board a packet bound for 
Bermuda, so that they hardly set foot on shore anywhere, and least of 


all in the “ Confederacy.” 
E. 8. 





RECRUITS AND RECRUITING. 


THAT recruits are necessary for the existence of an army goes without 
saying: the latter cannot live without the former. This being the 
case, the questions become vital ones,—From where are we to obtain 
our recruits, where is the best material to be found, and how shall we 
induce them to present themselves as applicants for military glory ? 

In time of war, when the public pulse beats fast with excitement, 
and the public voice clamors aloud for armies and victories, the martial 
sound of the drum and fife echoing from every hill-side makes known 
the wants of the nation,—volunteers for her armies,—and from the 
shops, the factories, the plow, and the colleges, thousands of patriotic 
sons leave all and follow the country’s flag. Then recruits are wanted 
by hundreds and thousands to form companies and regiments and 
corps, and to take the places of those who have fought their last fight. 
Reasonable health and ability to withstand the fatigues and exposures 
of active field service are of course expected, but in such stirring times 
the recruiting and mustering officers have neither the time nor the op- 
portunity to make any rigid physical examination. 

In time of peace, in our country at least, all this is changed. No 
national volunteer force then exists in active service.. The regular army 
stands then alone, small in numbers, but perfect in organization and 
discipline, constantly on the alert with rifle in hand, as the nation’s de- 
fense. Ready at any and all times to do the many things that seem to 
be required of him, we find the regular soldier, now exposing his life 
in conflict with a savage foe, now acting as a “reconstructer” of the 
disorganized South, the “refugees bureau,” a posse comitatus for some 
demoralized sheriff, or, arrayed in all the pomp and circumstance of 
war, acting as escort to some honored chief. 

The official life of the regular is five years. Recruits come and go, 
but like “the brook,” the army goes on forever. Every ten years the 
army changes in its personnel. New men have come in to take the 
places of. those discharged by expiration of term of service, sickness, 
desertion, or death. Many old soldiers re-enlist for a second term, 
comparatively a small percentage for a third or fourth term, and those 
who do are generally so old as to be unfitted for any other work in 
life. The army is, then, composed at all times very largely of recruits, 
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—they forming about thirty per cent. of its strength,—and a constant 
supply is demanded. To furnish this large demand our recruiting 
service is organized. 

Formerly the term of service in the army was three years. Re- 
cruits are now required to enlist for five years. The latter term is al- 
together too long, and results in the loss to the service of many valuable 
men, particularly tradesmen. Any officer on recruiting service can tes- 
tify to this fact. Many applicants for enlistment say, “Oh, five years 
in the service is too long. I’d like to join, but I don’t want to stay 
that time. I thought it was three years.” To most men the army is 
an unknown world, and is entered into with many misgivings and, it 
may be, with fear. Popular rumor, especially among those ignorant of 
army life, makes the service the home for all who are low and degraded. 
That such a rumor exists is sad and unfortunate, but that it does exist 
is nevertheless true. How often do you hear it said, “I understand 
the army is a pretty hard place; enlisted men are tough cases. Is that 
so?” These reports are circulated in almost all cases by soldiers who 
have become dissatisfied with the service, and who are unable to endure 
and appreciate the restraints of discipline. They probably desert, and 
while concealing the latter fact, do all they can to injure the service. 
A young man about to enlist, and knowing nothing concerning the 
army, and only rumors of it either good or bad, hesitates to bind him- 
self for five years. He may become dissatisfied and homesick. While 
he would probably make up his mind to stick it out for three years if 
he saw relief at the end of that time, five years seems to him an eter- 
nity, only to be shortened by desertion. The argument, I believe, made 
by those in favor of five years’ service is, that it takes three years to 
make a good soldier, and the government should not lose his services 
just as he becomes valuable. This is not the case, and is not sustained 
by experience. If a man is not a good soldier at the end of one year, 
he will not be at the end of three years or five years, and the quicker 
the army gets rid of him the better for all parties. Make the term of 
service three years and we will then have more recruits and better re- 
cruits ; it will give a chance for the service to free itself the sooner from 
undesirable material; it will encourage re-enlistments among the old 
soldiers it is desired to retain. 

Country boys make undoubtedly the best soldiers as compared with 
boys from cities. They are freer from dissipation, hardier, and stand 
exposure better after they have served a short time. Their habits are 
more regular; they are used to early hours both in going to bed and 
getting up. They are generally more amenable to discipline. During 
the Civil War the hardy backwoodsmen of the New England States 
enlisted by thousands. At first the great change in their habits of 
living caused many to sicken, and gained for them the ridicule of their 
brothers of the cities, to whom sleeping and eating at any and all hours 
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was a second nature, But after a little the backwoodsman was him- 
self again, and lived to see his city friends filling the hospitals,—to cut 
down forests and build dams for their defense,—to open roads for their 
weary feet. 

Of nationalities, the native-born American citizen furnishes the best 
material for our recruits; then follow, in the order of merit, English- 
men, Irishmen, Germans, and Scandinavians. 

Men of all nations, of all sizes, shapes, and dispositions, present 
themselves before the recruiting officer, all willing and anxious to enlist, 
and all without a doubt of their perfect fitness and desirability for the 
duties of a soldier. From the many few are taken. The report of the 
adjutant-general of the army shows that for the year ending June 30, 
1888, “18,017 applicants for enlistment (nearly seventy per cent. of 
the whole number) were rejected by the recruiting officers, on account 
of physical, mental, or moral disqualifications.” For the same year 
“the total number of enlistments and re-enlistments in the army (ex- 
cluding those outside of the legal limits of 25,000 men) . . . was 
7905.” 

To the recruiting officer is now applied the crucial test of his fitness 
for the position he holds,—his ability to winnow the chaff from the 
wheat. Should he be without the assistance of a medical officer his 
duties are doubled, and he must rely upon his own judgment, and act 
quickly and decidedly. He must learn to judge correctly of faces,— 
of human nature,—and as to the truth or falsity of what is told him. 
As a doctor, he must be a good layman. If he is aided by a medical 
officer, he must remember that the duties of the doctor end with the 
physical examination of the recruit, and if no physical defect is found, 
upon himself alone devolves the responsibility of deciding whether or 
not the applicant will make a desirable soldier. The rejected applicant 
will, of course, have a poor opinion of the officer’s judgment. The per- 
sonal appearance of the recruit should largely influence the officer’s de- 
cision. Good, clean-looking soldiers make fine-appearing companies, 
and at our inspections we are too often judged by looks alone and not 
by what we can do. The recruiting officer should adopt and firmly 
resolve to live up to this golden rule, “ Enlist for no other company any 
man you would not enlist for your own.” If he never deviates from 
this he cannot go far wrong. Of course all do not see things alike, or 
judge alike, and all make mistakes; but if the rule is followed, the 
recruits will be acceptable to company commanders nine times out 
of ten. 

The making of an army is in the hands of the recruiting officer. 
He determines its material, and by his acts says whether we shall have 
an army capable of great deeds, or one requiring constant nursing and 
- severe discipline. He should be patient in his examinations, and care- 
ful in his investigations of the antecedents of applicants. He should 
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remember that while he is mentally taking stock of the applicant, the 
applicant is doing the same by him in all probability, and is very apt 
to judge of what his future life in the army will be by his first impres- 
sions. Stories of the dog’s life led by a soldier, and of his harsh and 
tyrannical treatment, are too common in civil life, and should be cor- 
rected by all possible means. The best way to do this is for officers to 
see that there is no cause for them. It will not be found injurious to 
discipline if the recruiting officer moderates his dignity to a proper ex- 
tent, and remembers that “ parade” sternness is not always impressive 
with the average recruit. Let him unbend a little. He must not faint 
if some impulsive applicant addresses him with “Say, cap, I want to 
enlist,” or “ Be you the feller that wants soldiers?” He must bear in 
mind that these men are not yet soldiers, and probably do not mean to 
be disrespectful. 

Recruiting officers should have private rooms, in which recruits can 
be questioned separately. Men present themselves who are talkative, 
others taciturn; some bold, and others timid. Some hesitate to tell all 
of their personal life, their difficulties, if any, the cause of their desire 
to enlist, or to ask for all the information they wish before a number 
of listening strangers. Take the applicant into a private room, ask 
him to sit down, enter into conversation with him, and, with the exer- 
cise of a little tact, in ten minutes more will be known about his ante- 
cedents and his desirability as a soldier than ever could be found out 
in an hour before others. 

It is a fact, not to be disguised or refuted, that want drives nine- 
tenths of our recruits into the army. I know of cases, certainly, where 
men have left good positions in civil life to enter the ranks, but the in- 
stances are few ; and these men entered the army to seek the “ marshal’s 
baton,” supposed to be found in every soldier’s knapsack. Want, stern 
necessity, then, being the prime instigator of enlistment, it devolves 
upon the recruiting officer to carefully ascertain in each case the cause 
of this condition. Is it the result of the man’s own acts or not? If it 
is, dismiss him at once. If not, and he is a victim of misfortune, and 
would work if work could be had, it will be safe to examine him. 
Should he develop any liking for the army he will be apt to serve his 
time. 

Careful attention should be paid to the comfort of the recruit—his 
diet, amusement, and instruction—while at the rendezvous and depot. 
All reasonable requests should be granted. He should be allowed, 
when practicable, to select his regiment, and be assigned to a company 
with a friend. All this adds to the contentment of the recruit, costs 
little, and injures no one. 

In my opinion too many restrictions are thrown around the recruit- 
ing officer in his selection of men. No officer should be detailed for - 
recruiting until he had served many years and acquired a good knowl- 
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edge of what is wanted for the service. He should like the duty. As it 
is now, he is not allowed to rely enough upon his own judgment. Many 
of the requirements are too severe ; many of the questions that have to be 
asked are foolish, and, as for the information they give, are worthless. 
Did any man desiring to enlist ever admit he had “ given up any occu- 
pation on account of his health or habits,” or “ ever been convicted of 
a felony, or imprisoned ina jail or penitentiary?” A man confessing 
to either would be suspected of mental weakness, and his examination 
a waste of time. As I have said, the figure and general appearance 
should govern the recruiting officer, and he should not be obliged to 
reject if measurements do not correspond with prescribed data. In 
chest measurement mobility alone should govern, and this should never 
be less than two and one-half inches. The recent order fixing the maxi- 
mum age of the cavalry recruit at thirty years, and abolishing the mini- 
mum weight, is in the right direction. It should be followed by an order 
making the maximum weight one hundred and sixty pounds for cav- 
alry, and one hundred and seventy-five for infantry and artillery re- 
cruits, and the maximum age for infantry and artillery thirty-three 
years. 

The present system of recruiting should be changed as regards the 
establishing of rendezvous. The permanent location of recruiting offi- 
cers in large cities does not, in my opinion, secure the best class of re- 
cruits. Officers should be assigned to States (one or more), and, from 
some central city as head-quarters, be required to visit at a stated date 
and for a specified time all of the cities and villages in his district. His 
coming, being duly announced, would be a matter of local interest at 
each place. Young men would discuss it, interest would be awakened 
in the matter, and the best class of recruits would be obtained. Avppli- 
cants should be required to enlist at their own homes, or where they 
were well known. Their going into the army would then be known 
to their friends, and for obvious reasons this fact would have a great 
tendency to prevent desertion. As it is now, young men disappear 
from their homes, enlist, perhaps under an assumed name, become 
dissatisfied, and too often desert. They reappear at their homes, satis- 
factorily account for their absence; and chance alone reveals them as 
deserters. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, the number of desertions 
from the army was two thousand four hundred and thirty-six, and this 
number exceeds by one hundred and ninety the number reported for 
the preceding year. 

The cause of desertion never has been, and probably never will be, 
satisfactorily accounted for. Many reasons for it have been assigned, 
and many remedies adopted to stop it, but the evil still exists. It never 
will be wholly prevented. All we can hope for is, to reduce desertion 
toa minimum. To do this I would make the reward for the appre- 
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hension of deserters not less than fifty dollars, and have funds available 
for the immediate payment of same. Now a person making an arrest 
has frequently to wait weeks and, it may be, months for the reward ; 
consequently few ‘citizens care to bother with deserters. Make the 
sentence of the court mandatory, that all deserters shall be indelibly 
marked with the letter “ D” and imprisoned for five years in a military 
prison. The sentences now awarded by different courts for desertion 
are too diversified and too much in the nature of a lottery for the 
accused. He may draw a prize and he may not. Make it possible for 
a soldier to purchase his discharge, as suggested by the adjutant-general 
of the army. 

It is absolutely impossible for the recruiting officer to tell whether 
or not a recruit will desert. He has not yet been gifted with second 
sight. No precaution of his can fully protect the army in this matter. 
The disposition of the recruit and his subsequent treatment in the army 
will determine if he remains or deserts. Careful examination will show 
that the majority of desertions are from the same companies and _ posts. 
Sometimes there is no more accounting for this than for an epidemic 
of measles; then, again, it will be found due to something radically 
wrong in the internal management. The first three months of the re- 
cruit’s army life is a critical period. Disgust him or make him dis- 
contented during that time and he will be apt to disappear. Severe 
and unnecessary fatigue duty, harsh and unjust treatment, failure on 
the part of officers to properly look after the comfort of their men 
or listen to their complaints, are some of the causes influencing de- 
sertion. Another and, it may be, a greater cause for the evil is the 
brutal, unjust, and arbitrary treatment of recruits by the average non- 
commissioned officer. 

Soldiers quickly recognize when they are well looked after and 
their comfort considered. The company commander who has no 
favorites, who visits his company often and regularly, who person- 
ally sees to his company’s kitchen and that his men receive their 
food properly cooked and the full allowance, who controls his com- 
pany himself and not by or through a non-commissioned officer, will 
have a contented command, respectful, disciplined men, and compara- 
tively few desertions. 

CuaARLEs B. HALL, 
Captain Nineteenth Infantry. 
St. Pau, Minnesota, March 16, 1889. 





THE SPECTRAL SEALER. 


Sane unto me this sad refrain, 
A harponeer, grown gray and sere 
In hunting, on the angry main, 
The Greenland whale, from year to year :— 


“There sailed a ship from Bedford town” 
(Thus telleth he the tale to me) 

“To hunt the seal and sea-horse brown 
Within the frozen polar sea. 


“ Northeast her eager course she spun 
Adown the lone and frigid zone, 

Until the ling’ring midnight sun 
With dull and feeble lustre shone. 


“Tllusive mists with phantoms weird 
Bepeopled there the vapory air ; 
And palace, spire, and town appeared 

To loom gigantic everywhere ; 


“ While polar gales with chilling blasts 
Beset them sore,—for evermore 

These icy seas, these watery vasts, 
Forbidding farther to explore. 


“ Still northward sailed the skipper bold 
(He was a canny, reckless man). 

‘In spite of gales, and eke of cold, 
T’ll carry all the seals I can.’ 


“ He swore his ship with seals he’d fill 
From stem to peak, from keel to deck ; 
A noble cargo he would kill, 
Nor cold nor icy storm he’d reck. 
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“The sturdy crew, with eager hands 
And ready zeal, the helpless seal 
Entrapped and killed, in groaning bands, 
Despite their cries and mute appeal. 


“They filled with reeking corses full 
The sombre tomb of hold and room; 
Then southward turned the lab’ring hull, 

Amid the fast-increasing gloom. 


“For old had grown the Arctic day, 
And dark the sky and silent sea ; 

While far above did dance and play 
A brilliant heavenly mystery. 


“ Electric flames, with sheen and shine 
The stars outvied, and gleamed on high, 
Eidolon bright of scenes divine, 
Beyond the dark and gloomy sky. 


“ The floating ice-hills, blue and cold, 
Spread far and wide, on every side; 


The ice-quake warned the seaman bold 
Forthwith to stem the floe-strewn tide. 


“ Within his cabin, snug and warm, 
Thus sang aloud the skipper proud : 
‘JT drink our cruise. In calm or storm, 
I’d fill my ship with seals, I vowed. 


*¢ Nor reck I aught of ice or snow, 
Since safe aboard our cargo’s stored. 
Make sail, my lads, we’ll homeward go!’ 
But hark! what cries so loudly roared ? 


“ The murdered seals, with ghostly stare, 
Now rose up strong and sped along, 
Their supple bodies half in air, 
An angry and a vengeful throng. 


“¢QOh, skipper! thou didst rashly dare, 
I sadly fear’ (said the harponeer), 
‘Too many seals thus to ensnare ; 
The deed hath wrought thee ill, ’tis clear,’ 
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“ Forthwith each ’gan to writhe and creep, 
Around the sliding deck to glide; 
With plunge and plash, they sank full deep 


Beneath the ocean’s cold, dark tide. 


“ With curses loud the captain raged, 
His cargo gene,—so dearly won. 

‘ But still I’ve plenty safely caged : 
Ho! quickly clap the hatches on ! 


“ Burst open, then, with noisy clang, 
Throughout the craft,—both fore and aft,— 
The hatches, while within there rang 
A sudden clamor, strange and daft. 


“ Up from the ship’s dark gloom arose 
The hurrying hosts of solemn ghosts, 

Arrayed in skins, the garb of those 
Who hunt the seal on frozen coasts. 


“ These spectral forms were heroes slain ; 
The slaves, indeed, of sordid greed 
Or mad desire the pole to gain 
And win the hero’s highest meed. 


“ For many ages some had slept 
In watery grave, beneath the wave, 

And Norseman, Slav, and Gaul have wept 
Their sons, with Dutch and Saxon brave. 


“ And young Columbia mourns her bands— 
The bravest e’en of braves, I ween— 
Who slumber there in barren lands, 
The glaciers’ frozen bulks between. 


“ Now these, and many martyrs more, 
Came forward all, at ghostly call, 

For seals they’d slain, long years before, 
And therefore penance do they all. 


“¢QOh! skipper bold! we sadly come, 
A ghostly and avenging band, 
Thy fate to tell, thy horrid doom, 
; Forever banished from the land. 
Vou. II. N. S8.—No. 1. 8 
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“*Thy icy foes, with stern resolve, 
Shall in the dark thy ship embark, 

In thy sad fate the crew involve, 
And freeze them stiff and stark.’ 


“The keen wind blew, the ship sailed on, 
Thus violate of all her freight ; 

Her silent course none dared to con, 
Beyond the threatening icy strait. 


“ And spirits ’gan the air to fill, 
As on they sped, so dire and dread : 
Such forms the boldest heart would thrill 
Hung round them overhead. 


“The northern wind-bird flapped his wings, 
And wafted past the frozen blast 

That filled the sails,—whose bounds and springs 
Must soon destroy the straining mast. 


“The sea-birds flocked, a noisy throng, 
The sea-loon dull, auk, mew, and gull ; 
I}]-boding petrels skimmed along 
About the lone and dooméd hull ; 


‘“* While ’neath the cold blue wave appeared 
The walrus stark, the whale and shark, 
And sea-things strange, abhorred and feared, 
Huge living snakes and monsters dark. 
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“ The ice-fiend fierce, in robe of white, 
With restless air of polar bear, 

On th’ iceberg sat, their souls to fright, 
From out his lonely floating lair. 
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“Then darker grew the air around ; 
The ship so lone sped silent on, 

Her crew and captain fast spell-bound, 
All power of speech and motion gone. 


“For all beheld, on topmost spar, 
An omen rare of sad despair : 

A flaming signal, like a star, 
Shone in the frozen midnight air. 
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“ Around them closed, with crashing sound, 
Within a trice, the floating ice ; 

The ship drove on, and, with a bound, 
Stuck hard and fast, as in a vise. 


“ Her sails with sudden roar flew out, 
From bolt-ropes worn most rudely torn ; 
Her masts and spars fell round about, 
Of sails and rigging nearly shorn. 


“ Her captain and her silent crew 
Could ne’er again their speech regain, 
But into frozen corpses grew, 
By grim and ghastly ice-fiends slain. 


“ Long, long that ghostly ship did cruise, 
For many a drear and lonely year, 

A vision dread to passing crews 
Within the lonely northern mere. 


“ At length she slowly southward drave, 
And forth and back she crossed the track 
Of vessels,—now the drifting grave 
Set loose at last from icy pack. 


“¢ A wreck! a wreck!’ a lookout cries 
Upon a passing steamer’s deck ; 

‘ Abaft the starboard beam she lies !’ 
*T was I who saw that ice-worn wreck ! 


“ A boat was manned. Our lusty crew, 
With vigor hot, soon reached the spot ; 
But then our gaze to horror grew, 
For all on board was death and rot! 


“The mouldy forms of crew and chief 
O’erboard in haste we quickly cast : 

In ocean’s depths they find relief, 
Their earthly wanderings o’er_at last. 


“ And over them the solemn rite 
For shrouded dead we briefly said, 
That each might rest, his sins despite, 
Upon his pebbly ocean bed. 
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“The weary hulk, whose timbers dank 
To plainest view had rotted through, 

With well-aimed shot, we quickly sank 
Beside the lately-buried crew. 


** No more the spectral sealer sails, 
As wont of yore, the ocean o’er: 
In stillest calms, or icy gales, 
Her form appeareth nevermore.” 


Avenging spirits, too, have ceased 
Like spectres dreary to appear ; 
But cold and famine still shall feast 
Upon their victims, harponeer, 


So long as daring souls shall brave, 

With courage bold, the storm and cold, 
And many yet shall find a grave 

Beneath the frozen Arctic mould. 


F. 8. Basser, 
Tieutenant U.S.N. (retired). 





FORT STEVENS. 


OFFICIAL topographical authority informs us that “ five and one-fifth 
miles from the dome of the national capitol, in a northerly direction, is 
the site of Fort Stevens.” The fort is now demolished, not a vestige 
of it being perceptible, save an occasional grass-covered furrow mark- 
ing the original earth-works and foundation-lines of the once imposing 
and formidable structure. A few hundred yards from where the Four- 
teenth intersects the Seventh Street road, at Brightwood, District of Co- 
lumbia, on a bluff on the left of the road, stands a plain, unassuming 
village church, its brown belfry commanding an unbroken view of the 
surrounding landscape. On the very spot where the temple of peace 
now stands Fort Stevens once reared its grim-visaged battlements. 
Before the genius of improvement, which has so beautified the capital 
and its suburbs, had cleft the hill and converted the trench into an at- 
tractive highway, the geographical position of Fort Stevens was high 
and commanding, pre-eminently adapted for strong military defense. 
The country around is undulating and picturesque, the hills being well 
studded with forest trees of oak, chestnut, pine, and cedar. To the left 
is historic Rock Creek, with its tortuous windings and its weird frame- 
work of dense foliage and shapeless crags. The general scenery around 
is captivating and English-like, and is nowhere seen to a greater advan- 
tage than from the portico of the little Methodist church to which we 
have referred, the former site of the now totally obliterated Fort 
Stevens. 

It is generally conceded that Washington was preserved from 
successful assault during the four years of our Civil War by its very 
superior system of fortifications. What were technically termed the 
“defenses of Washington” were divided into four groups,—first, those 
south of the Potomac, commencing with Fort Lyon, below Alexan- 
dria, and terminating with Fort De Kalb, opposite Georgetown ; 
second, those of the chain bridge, on the Upper Potomac; third, 
those north of the Potomac, between that river and the Anacostia, 
commencing with Fort Sumner and terminating with Fort Lincoln; 
fourth, those south of the eastern branch, commencing with Fort 
Mahan and terminating with Fort Greble. These localities are famil- 
iar to those who have studied with even moderate care the history of 
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the war. The city was completely surrounded by a cordon of forts, 
the perimeter occupied by them approximating closely to thirty-seven 
miles. In this comprehensive system of defenses there were fifty-three 
forts and twenty-two batteries, with an armament of six hundred and 
forty-three guns and seventy-five mortars. This was the circle of 
strength that on more than one occasion saved Washington from 
capture. 

In this chain of defenses Fort Stevens was no unimportant link. 
At sundry times, but particularly in June, 1864, there was a great 
dearth of military force in Washington. As a rule, the fighting -men 
were at the front, and the city was almost totally unprotected, save 
by the line of fortifications, to which special reference has been made. 

On July 10, 1864, General A. McD. McCook was assigned by 
General Halleck to command a reserve camp located at Piney Branch 
Creek, midway between Washington City and Fort Stevens, Major- 
General Augur being then in command of the Department of Wash- 
ington. General McCook assumed command of his new and limited 
sphere at once, but the next day was promoted to a higher position 
by the following order from the War Department: “ Major-General 
Gillmore, United States Volunteers, with a portion of the Ninth 
Corps, is assigned to command the line from Fort Lincoln to Fort 
Totten; Brigadier-General M. C. Meigs, Quartermaster-General, 
United States Army, to command the line from Fort Totten to Fort 
De Russey ; Brigadier-General M. D. Hardin, United States Volun- 
teers, to command the line from Fort De Russey to Fort Sumner, 
inclusive; the Sixth Corps, Major-General H. G. Wright, United 
States Volunteers, commanding, to be held in reserve; and the 
entire line and troops to be commanded by Major-General A. McD. 
McCook, United States Volunteers.” 

In the report of Major-General McCook to the War Department, 
under date of July 21, 1864, he says, “The only troops in the north 
of Washington at this time (July 10) were the small garrisons in 
the forts, small detachments of cavalry in the front, and the follow- 
ing additional force,—viz., Second Regiment of District of Columbia 
Volunteers, Captain Alexander, five hundred and fifty men; Ninth 
Regiment, Veteran Reserve Corps, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, five 
hundred and fifty men; Captain Gibbs’s Ohio Battery ; Captain Brad- 
bury’s Maine Battery.” Brigadier-General Meigs, United States Quar- 
termaster, reported with fifteen hundred of his employés, and Colonel 
Rice also reported with some two thousand eight hundred convales- 
cents, who were organized into a provisional brigade. The fact of 
being compelled to draw a fighting force from the quartermaster- 
general’s office (a civil branch of the government), and from the 
hospitals a force of sick and semi-disabled patients, is conclusive 
evidence of the depleted condition of the Union forces at that time. 
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In this critical and almost demoralized condition of affairs the 
capital of the nation was about to be attacked by the flower of the 
Confederate army, the veterans of a score of hard-fought battles, 
who, driven to desperation by repeated defeats, were now about to 
make a grand and desperate effort to capture the national capital. 
Fresh from the field of Monocacy, where they had a few days before 
defeated General Lew Wallace, they had almost approached the Dis- 
trict line by forced marches before their presence was known or ap- 
parently suspected. The Confederate forces consisted of General 
Ewell’s old corps, three divisions, commanded respectively by Gen- 
erals Rhodes, Gordon, and Ransom. There was also present the 
command of General John C. Breckenridge. The entire force was 
under command of General Jubal A. Early, and the numerical strength 
of the invading army was ten thousand infantry, three thousand cavalry, 
and five hundred artillery. 

The Confederate force approached Washington from Rockville, 
Maryland, by two routes,—viz., the Seventh Street and the turnpike, 
through Tenallytown. The force on the latter route was principally 
composed of McCausland’s brigade of cavalry, which, with his infantry, 
amounted to one thousand men, including Jackson’s battery of five 
pieces. The main force, however, under General Early, passed down 
the Seventh Street road on Monday morning, July 11,1864, Mr. 
Batchelder, now deceased, resided at that time on the Seventh Street 
road, some three miles from the site of Fort Stevens. His testimony, 
incorporated in the official but unpublished report of the battle, is 
“that the Confederates commenced passing his house, advancing to- 
wards Washington, about nine o’clock on Monday morning. At 12 m. 
all of their cavalry had not passed.” Next came a large body of sap- 
pers and miners, or ordinary infantry temporarily utilized as such. 
Next in line came large bodies of infantry, followed by twenty pieces 
of artillery. The entire line was in motion in passing his house from 
9a.M.to6 P.M. Its rear guard, consisting of Echol’s and Wharten’s 
brigades, bivouacked on the farm of Mr. Batchelder, or rather along 
and about the main road, extending from his residence to that of the 
late Honorable Montgomery Blair, immediately adjoining the District 
of Columbia line. The rear guard remained in this locality until the 
next day at 7 P.M., when they led the retreat. Mr. Batchelder further 
states that he remained on his front porch during the night of the re- 
treat, and there were but three halts of fifteen minutes each, and that 
the rear guard of two thousand cavalry had not all passed until 5 a.m. 
the following day. The first Confederate killed by the Union pickets 
was buried close to the residence of Mrs. Burns, who resided on the 
upper portion of the Blair estate. Mrs. Burns frequently saw and con- 
versed with Generals Early and Breckenridge, who informed her that 
the intended attack on Washington was to be made at early dawn on 
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Tuesday morning. Mr. Batchelder, Mr. Davis, and the venerable toll- 
gate keeper at Silver Spring, and Mrs. Burns agreed in the estimates 
of the numerical strength of the Confederates, placing it at twenty 
thousand. 

We are now able to form a reasonably fair opinion as to the respect- 
ive forces of those who were to make the attack and those whg were ex- 
pected to repel it. The prize for which the Confederates were striving 
was a glittering one,—the successful execution of a coup d’état to cap- 
ture and occupy the capital of the United States. The moral effect 
of this capture and its occupancy, if but for a single day, no human 
mind could compute. It meant, practically, the dispersion or ban- 
ishment of the government proper. It meant the destruction of its 
voluminous archives, and, perhaps, the desecration of its magnificent 
public buildings. Nay, more; the success of the Confederate arms 
at this thrilling crisis might have prolonged the Civil War for many 
long years, with a final issue which no human wisdom could fore- 
tell. These were tempting allurements for the bold, brave men who 
staked everything on the success of their cause, and who were goaded 
almost to desperation by the dark clouds of defeat which already 
encompassed and almost overwhelmed them. 

A conflict at this time between the Confederate veterans and the 
raw and inexperienced Union troops could have had but one result,— 
the capture of the city. Flushed with recent local achievements in the 
Shenandoah Valley and in Maryland, the Confederates were ripe for 
anything daring and desperate. 

On the morning of that quiet Sabbath, which will never be forgot- 
ten by the loyal residents of Washington, the advanced skirmishers of 
the enemy commenced an attack on the picket line of the Unionists in 
front of Fort Stevens. This line was picketed by Company “ K,” One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Regiment of the Ohio National Guard, who fell 
back slowly, losing one man killed. The enemy’s line of skirmishers 
continued to advance until they were within one hundred and fifty 
yards of the front of the fort and fifty yards of it to the right. 
They held this position for some considerable time, when the fort 
opened fire on them with shot and shell, compelling them to fall 
back some three hundred yards to the rear. Percussion shells were 
then thrown freely into their midst, driving them still farther back. 
A Parrott gun was now fired at the Carberry mansion (now occu- 
pied by Mr. Lay). This house was filled by the enemy’s sharp-shoot- 
ers, as was also the Reeves house, immediately opposite, now the coun- 
try residence of B. H. Warner, Esq. At 6 P.M. the enemy advanced 
once more their line, but they were soon dislodged from their position 
by the heavy firing from the fort, and this closed the skirmishing of 
the day. 

A new scene now opens in the drama. On the evening of July 9, 
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1864, the First and Second Divisions of the Sixth Corps, then sta- 
tioned at Petersburg, Virginia, received orders to march at once to 
Washington. The order arrived at 9 P.m., and an hour later the 
troops were in motion. At daybreak of the next morning they had 
reached City Point, where they rapidly embarked on transports, and 
were soon steaming down the beautiful James River, flitting at early 
eve by Fortress Monroe, the steamers plowing the sea nobly as they 
rounded Old Point Comfort in their rapid transit. Onward they came, 
as fast as steam, time, and wind could bear them, passing historic Acquia 
Creek and peaceful Mount Vernon, landing at 2 P.M. on the 11th of 
July at the Sixth Street wharf in Washington, amid the cheering of a 
vast multitude, among which was the towering form of Abraham Lin- 
coln. His apparel was covered with dust, and every lineament of his 
countenance indicated a mental strain, which almost prostrated him. 
The President chatted familiarly with the superior officers, telling them 
to “hurry up and not lose a moment.” Much was involved in the de- 
velopments of the next few hours, and no one knew this better than the 
President himself. 

The column was formed at once, and the scarred, ragged, and hun- 
gry veterans were hurried up Seventh Street on the double-quick. An 
hour before Washington was in a panic, traffic was suspended, and the 
streets were almost deserted. The foreign legations, to preserve their 
homes, unfurled their respective national colors, so certain were they of 
the successful invasion of the city. Now, however, as the demoralized 
populace saw the serried ranks of the veterans and the badge of the 
Greek cross, excitement subsided and confidence was partially restored. 
The column marched to the north of the city, the sound of heavy can- 
nonading in the front stimulating and hastening their progress, passing 
on the way wagon-loads of women and children from the adjoining 
country, who were hastening from the approaching foe. Early in the 
evening they reached a grove in the rear of Fort De Russey, a little to 
the left of Fort Stevens, and here, within the shadows of the forest 
trees, the sweltering veterans lay down to rest,—the last rest for some of 
them on earth. 

On Tuesday, July 12, 1864, after '& hurried meal, the First Brigade 
of the Second Division and its sharp-shooters were placed on picket duty 
immediately in front of Fort Stevens. From the parapets of the fort 
one had a clear view of the Confederate skirmishers, The miniature 
valley in front was one of surpassing loveliness, with its green meadows, 
tempting orchards, and fields of waving grain. It was evident the 
bulk of the enemy was in front of Fort Stevens, and it was determined 
to dispense with all ceremony and force battle at once. A hospital was 
improvised in the rear of the fort, and every preparation was made for 
receiving the wounded. 

We now leave the infantry of the Sixth Corps at midday of July 
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12 and turn tothe untrained but heroic artillerymen in the fort. From 
10 A.M. to 12 M. they divided their disastrous percussion and Parrott 
shells between the Carberry and Reeves mansions, a distance of about a 
thousand yards from the fort. This frequent, continuous, and destruc- 
tive firing dislodged a number of the enemy’s expert sharp-shooters, who, 
secreted in the trees fronting the two houses specified, were making 
fearful havoc with the Union pickets. A 10-inch mortar fired at Car- 
berry’s set it on fire, and it was burned to the ground. Once more 
there was a consolidated fire on the Reeves house, fairly riddling it, 
scattering the sharp-shooters of the enemy, one of whom, mortally 
wounded, in falling from the top of a huge oak in front of the house, 
lodged in some lower branches, where his lifeless body remained for 
several days after hostilities had ceased. The only casualty in the fort 
was the wounding of Dr. C. C. V. Crawford, a United States Army 
surgeon, of Media, Pennsy]vania. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the fort was visited by President 
and Mrs. Lincoln, two members of his cabinet, and quite a number of 
personal friends. At this moment there was a deadly firing from 
the Confederate skirmishers, and the bullets were whizzing around 
and about the fort with fearful effect. The President looked tremu- 
lous and careworn. Hope and fear alternated on his strongly-lined 
countenance, and he seemed to deeply realize the gravity of the sit- 
uation. Accompanied by Major-General H. G. Wright, the Presiden- 
tial party entered the fort to witness the details of a thrilling and bloody 
drama soon to be enacted. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon, and hard, practical fighting 
was about to begin. Amid a short, painful silence all eyes were 
turned to the right, where the stalwart form of Colonel Bidwell, fol- 
lowed by his Third Brigade, was seen approaching. They were the 
cynosure of all eyes and the recipients of much applause, as they 
marched past the fort down into the little valley beyond. Two bat- 
tle-lines were formed in rear of the skirmishing line of the First 
Brigade,—the Seventy-seventh New York on the right of the line, 
then the Seventh Maine, and lastly the Forty-ninth New York. The 
second line was formed by the Forty-third New York, the Sixty-first 
Pennsylvania, and the One Hundred and Twenty-second New York. 
The advance line was in charge of Colonel French. 

Onward marched the gallant brigade, its tattered flags, baptized in 
blood, flaunting in the evening breeze. The peerless veterans of the 
Union and Confederate armies, who had met in bloody combat before 
at Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg, were 
about to measure swords once more, this time within the very shadow 
of the capitol. The preconcerted arrangements of the Union side 
were perfect, and as the advance of the Seventy-seventh New York 
waved the signal “ready!” the heavy ordnance of the fort sent vol- 
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ley after volley of 32-pound shells over the heads of the Union lines 
into the very midst of the enemy. General Wright, from a com- 
manding position in the fort, signaled the advance, and the brave 
fellows of the Third Brigade started eagerly forward. First was 
heard the rattle of the active skirmish and then the continuous roar 
of a musketry battle. The booming of the artillery and the flash of 
the rifles mingled with the wild yells of the Confederates and the 
cheers of the Unionists. ‘The Tittle valley was ablaze with the fire of 
musketry, the roar of battle constantly increasing. 

In splendid order the assault was made by the Unionists. For 
some time the enemy stood their ground manfully, but soon gave way 
before the impetuous charge. Up to this moment they had no idea 
who those adversaries were. They had supposed them to be con- 
valescents, raw troops, and civilians, and the sudden appearance of 
the Greek cross of the old Sixth Corps astounded and demoralized 
them. Though they did not abate a jot or tittle of their innate 
valor, they retreated sullenly but courageously. The audience at 
the fort watched with profound interest every movement of the con- 
testants, and when the enemy retreated every portion of the fort, from 
base to parapet, was a scene of the wildest excitement. The President’s 
face was fairly wreathed with smiles. General Wright viewed the 
scene with official but serene composure, and the citizens now con- 
gratulated each other on the fact that Washington was safe. 

The Confederates made a stout and vigorous resistance at the 
summit of the hill, supported by their second line of battle, but 
failed to hold their ground, and as darkness closed in upon the 
bloody scene the Union forces were the victors, having driven the 
enemy over a mile. During the night they made a retreat towards 
Rockville. General Wright, on the evening of the day of battle, 
advanced his head-quarters from the fort to what remained of the 
Reeves house, and at early dawn next day his forces followed the 
retreating enemy. 

This was the battle of Fort Stevens. The gallant brigade that 
vanquished the foe entered the battle with a thousand men, of whom, 
in an engagement not lasting over an hour, fifty-four were killed and 
three hundred and nineteen wounded. The loss to the enemy in 
killed and wounded is estimated at five hundred. The commanding 
officer of every regiment in the brigade was either killed or wounded. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, of the Forty-ninth New York, who had 
been long and honorably attached to the brigade, was among the 
killed, as was also Colonel Visscher, of the Forty-third New York. 
Major Jones, the gallant commander of the Seventh Maine, fell at 
his post of duty mortally wounded, and Major Crosby, who led the 
Sixty-first Pennsylvania, and who was recovering from a severe 
wound he had received in the Wilderness, was taken to the hos- 
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pital in the rear, where the surgeon amputated his left arm from the 
shoulder. 

While the battle was in progress, President Lincoln stood in a 
very exposed position on the parapet of the fort occupied by Gen- 
eral Wright. Mrs. Lincoln repeatedly entreated him to leave the 
- fort, but he declined to do so. The President was standing within 
three feet of Dr. Crawford when the latter was wounded. Major- 
General Wright, now residing in Washington, says, “The President 
evinced remarkable coolness and disregard of danger. Meeting him 
as I came out of my quarters, I thoughtlessly invited him to come up 
and see the fight, never suspecting for a moment that he would accept. 
A moment after I would have given much to have recalled my words, 
as his life was too important to the nation to be put in jeopardy by a 
chance shot or the bullet of a sharp-shooter. He took a position right 
by my side on the parapet, and all my entreaties failed to move him. 
When the young surgeon by his side was wounded, and after I had 
cleared the parapet of every one else, I told him I would have to re- 
move him forcibly. The absurdity of the proposition seemed to amuse 
him very much, and, as a compromise, he consented to sit behind the 
parapet instead of standing on it. He failed to understand why I 
should be exposed to the danger and he should not. Even after he 
left the parapet he would persist from time to time in standing up, 
thus exposing nearly one-half his tall form to the bullets of the 
enemy.” 

During the invasion, brief as it was, much damage was done along 
the lines of march. The residence of Honorable Montgomery Blair, a 
member of President Lincoln’s cabinet, was burned, while that of his 
venerable father, the Honorable Francis P. Blair, was spared. The 
dusty records of the War Department testify to the valor of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Ohio Volunteers (one hundred days’ men), and 
the artillery skill of Captain Charles Dupont, of the Third Michigan 
Battery. The dismounted cavalry corps of the Army of the Potomac, 
some six hundred strong, commanded by Major-General George E. 
Briggs, of the Seventh Michigan Cavalry, rendered most effective ser- 
vice in harassing the skirmishers and pickets of the Confederates. In 
a little cemetery, a short distance from the old fort, rest the dead of that 
midsummer battle. 

So much has been spoken, written, and published about the great 
battles of our Civil War that there is an apparent danger of the smaller 
ones drifting into oblivion. This should not be. The most elaborate 
piece of mosaic work may be robbed of its attractiveness by the omission 
of some minute tesselated gem of beauty. 

We must remember also that while Waterloo (1815), with its blood 
and carnage, stands forth so pre-eminently on the pages of modern his- 
tory, that the Thermopyle of twenty-five hundred years ago is not for- 
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gotten. And yet the heroism of Leonidas and the gallantry of his 
“Spartan three hundred” found more than one parallel along the 
banks of the Potomac and Rapidan, among the ranks of the brave 
men through whose gallantry our national emblem now floats in peace 
to-day in every valley and on every hill-top from the Penobscot to the 
Rio Grande. 


D. R. B. Nevin, 
Late Major U.S.V. 
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OUR COAST DEFENSES FROM A NAVAL 
STAND-POINT. 


THERE have been a number of articles written of late, by officers of 
the army, upon our coast defenses. A very able one appeared in the 
July number of the North American Review, by Captain Eugene 
Griffin. General O. O. Howard had one in the June number of the 
American Magazine, and General Abbott has published an extended 
set of lectures upon the same subject, delivered before the Naval War 
College at Newport. In all of these, as was to be expected, fortifica- 
tions and guns mounted on shore have been given great importance,— 
that is, it was to be expected that an army officer would naturally give 
prominence to that portion of the defenses with which he was best ac- 
quainted ; but it was not to be expected that they should so thoroughly 
subordinate the navy as a means of protecting our coast, for they can 
hardly be ignorant of the experiences to be gained from past events 
and modern experiments. Yet they all assign to the naval arm of our 
country the réle of offensive war, with little or no part in that of a 
defensive one. This position not only injures the navy, but also the 
country at large. If it were the correct idea, the navy would have 
but little reason for existence under the present policy of our country, 
which is anything but an aggressive one. It would have a few peace 
duties, but in time of war would seek the protection of our strong 
fortifications, unless an opportunity offered to take up the offensive. 
Again, it is incorrect, as it gives an expensive system, which, when 
carried out, will not afford the desired protection. To be sure, in the 
estimates there are some floating batteries and torpedo-boats included, 
but as adjuncts to the fortifications and to be controlled by the army. 
The first question is, How far may a naval officer be considered 
able to judge of the necessities and requirements of a system of coast 
defenses? Does he belong to the laity or the body of instructed as to 
this question? From what are we to be defended? Certainly from 
vessels, from any and all floating machines which an enemy may bring 
to attack our coast. Now, it is these very floating machines that occupy 
the life-time of the naval officer. He lives in them and uses them, and 
he studies how to make them, what they will accomplish, and how with 
them to achieve the greatest results with the least expenditure. He 
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must be intimately acquainted not only with our own naval weapons, 
but also with those of other maritime powers. Assuredly he is best 
prepared to say what weapons an enemy might bring against us, and 
how the enemy would be likely to proceed in attacking our coast. This 
being granted, if not the best judge, he must be an equally competent 
one with the army officer. It would seem as if the army engineer, in 
this matter, held a somewhat similar position towards the naval officer 
that the designer and constructer of ships does. As has been well con- 
ceded, the naval officer decides what are the various qualities to be de- 
sired in the vessel to be constructed, then the architect reconciles the 
several qualities and produces a vessel which contains all these qualities 
developed to as high a degree as the difficulties of construction will 
permit. 

Stone fortifications were once the equals, if not the superiors, of wooden 
vessels, But Farragut and Porter taught the world two lessons in naval 
warfare,—the latter, how forts might be bombarded without serious in- 
jury to the vessels engaged, and the former, how vessels may pass the 
forts, leaving them in such an isolated position as to cause their sur- 
render. Since then mines or stationary torpedoes have been perfected. 
They were not successful at Mobile, but were sufficient to deter the 
French fleet from undertaking active operations during the Franco- 
German war. Since the use of mines has become so general, numerous 
experiments have been conducted by naval men, to ascertain how they 
can be destroyed or rendered useless, and it has been quite satisfactorily 
proved that it requires a very strong and vigilant defense to keep the 
mines from being destroyed ; in fact, without floating defenses the mines 
will soon be rendered useless. Fortifications that are built to protect 
a city on the sea-coast are usually erected at some little distance from 
the city, so as not to occupy valuable space, and also so that an enemy 
may not have the city within range. When fortifications are built 
within or close to the city, they must be strong enough to destroy or 
drive off the opposing vessels in a short time, or the city may be de- 
stroyed. Since it was shown that vessels could, by passing the forts, 
render them useless, every means possible have been tried to arrest 
the advance of the vessels. Booms had been tried before ; in fact, a 
chain barrier was used at Fort Jackson, below New Orleans, but a pas- 
sage through the barrier was opened easily. Booms can be destroyed 
readily, unless protected by mines. The use of mines has become uni- 
versal ; they are placed so as to prevent the enemy passing the forts, 
and thus forcing them to engage the fortifications. If the power of the 
mines can be maintained intact, then the fortifications again have the supe- 
riority, as it becomes a question of guns and their protection. Vessels 
must be limited as to size, and therefore as to weight of guns and armor. 
Fortifications may have practically unlimited weight of guns and of pro- 
tection ; they also have the advantage of a steady platform, and some- 
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times of position. But by constant experiments undertaken by foreign 
naval authorities, means of destroying these mines have been ascer- 
tained. They drag for them in boats and they countermine them. The 
dynamite gun is destined to be a most efficient weapon against mines. 
Owing to the large destructive area of its projectile, a channel may be 
‘ bombarded and the mines destroyed. The fire from the forts may be 
strong enough to prevent the operations of the countermining boats of 
the enemy under ordinary circumstances, and the electric light may be 
used to turn night into day; but during the engagement, under cover 
of the smoke, or in bad weather, during the early morning or evening 
mists, and in foggy weather, the countermining and dragging boats 
will be at work, and in a short time the mines will be destroyed and 
the vessels will pass the forts. Mines must be protected by floating 
defenses, picket-boats to observe the enemy, and fast vessels and boats 
to attack everything he may send against the mines, Should the forti- 
fications be so placed as to enable an enemy to take up a safe position 
below them, he will take advantage of the lesson given by Porter’s 
mortar fleet: destroy the forts and then the mines, unless there are ves- 
sels and torpedo-boats to send against him. Even if the fortifications 
were sufficient to protect our ports, the defense is incomplete. There 
are many points along our coast not included in the army scheme, and 
even if we were to build a Chinese wall around our coast too high and 
too thick for the enemy to overcome, would our defense be complete? 
Our honor might be safe, but how about our pockets? Without a naval 
force our entire coast might be blockaded ; and if that were too large 
an undertaking, he might select New York. How much would that 
cost us? The more we overhaul our experience of the past and assist 
it with the light thrown on the matter by modern experiments, the 
more evident becomes the necessity of a navy to defend our coast. We 
need armored gunboats, torpedo-boats, and picket-boats to protect the 
mines and to resist the passage of the forts ; and we must have a battle- 
fleet which, with the harbor defense vessels, is strong enough to drive 
off the enemy, to prevent his blockading our ports, and to avenge, if we 
cannot prevent, the destruction of unfortified places. 

There is another point where the army scheme is faulty. If it re- 
quires nearly twenty-four millions to protect New York and nearly 
twenty-eight millions to protect San Francisco, can Galveston, Texas, 
and Portsmouth, New Hampshire, be protected by the expenditure of 
less than one million for each place? Galveston and Portsmouth are 
situated so near deep water that even if their entrances were closed they 
could be destroyed by shells thrown from the vessels of an enemy. To 
be safe from such an attack, if defended by fortifications alone, these 
fortifications must contain guns sufficient to drive off or destroy the 
vessels in a very short time, which, to say the least, would require many 
millions to be expended. The vessels of the enemy would keep as far 
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from the forts as practicable while keeping the city within range of 
their guns, and, while affording only a small, rapidly-moving target to 
the guns of the forts, would have the large target of the city at which 
to fire. Both of the ports mentioned are peculiarly liable to attack, 
both from their defenseless position and from their geographical one; 
England, France, and Spain having ports in the West Indies from 
which they can organize attacks upon Galveston, and England has 
Halifax, not far from Portsmouth. If our ports can be shelled from 
vessels which, by remaining in deep water, are beyond the action of the 
mines, and are only subject to the fire of the forts, the effect of which 
will be greatly weakened by the rapidly-changing position of the ves- 
sels, the necessity of a navy for the protection of our coast must be ap- 
parent to all. It may be well to see what are the ranges of some of the 
modern guns. The 119-ton Krupp gun, 15.75 inches, with an eleva- 
tion of 18°, has a range of about seven anda half miles. The navy 
8-inch breech-loading rifle, with the extreme range permitted by the 
carriage, 20°, is about eight and a half miles. The De Bange 34-cen- 
timetre, 13.39 inches, with an elevation of 33°, has a range of eleven 
and one-tenth miles. The extreme elevation usually permitted by navy 
carriages is 20°, but the Carnet carriage permits an elevation of 28°. 
In the North American Review, Captain Griffin says, “There are fifteen 
ships afloat carrying guns having a range of ten miles or upwards.” 
“There are twenty-nine ships building or fitting out that will also carry 
such armaments.” “There are twenty-four ships afloat carrying guns 
ranging from nine to ten miles.” The great range of modern guns 
also makes it necessary to have a fleet to protect our coast, and as the 
range increases the importance of vessels will increase and that of forti- 
fications diminish. From the ranges given above, it will be seen that 
such ports as New York, Boston, and San Francisco may be liable, in 
a few years, to be shelled by vessels steaming along the coast. When 
such is the case, our floating defenses must be strong enough to drive 
the enemy from our coasts ; those in the harbor driving off the enemy 
when he attacks in small numbers, and the battle-fleet attacking all 
larger forces. The time may come when we will maintain such a bat- 
tle-fleet that it will not only be able to protect our coast by driving the 
enemy away, but so strong as to deter, by fear of speedy retaliation, 
the enemy from making such an attempt. Then /ex talionis will be 
our best defense. 

The following shows the views held by other nations in regard to 
their coast defenses: “The desirability and advantages of placing all 
the submarine and water defenses of a port under naval control has 
been conceded by representatives of both services in England.” “In 
Germany the entire system of sea-coast defenses, forts, batteries, mines, 
torpedoes, as well as the fleet, are under the control of the navy, and 
are manned by it.” “In France all the submarine defenses and many 
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of the sea-coast forts or batteries are under the navy, and the same is 
the case in Italy.”? 

Captain Griffin bas most clearly shown the large amount of prop- 
erty in danger and the necessity of defending our coast. There is one 
argument, not mentioned by him, which is quite a favorite with some 
who are opposed to appropriating money for this purpose,—it is, that 
no enemy will attack us, fearing the injury we may inflict on his com- 
merce by flooding the ocean with privateers. We have twenty-six mer- 
chant vessels having a speed of fourteen knots or over, capable of being 
utilized as auxiliary cruisers in time of war. England has eighty-three, 
France twenty-eight, and Germany twenty-four. The experience of 
our late war proved what immense damage could be inflicted on com- 
merce by a few privateers. But the circumstances governing commerce 
have greatly changed since then ; steam has superseded sails as a motive 
power, the routes of vessels are well defined, and the times of arrival 
and departure of a large proportion of the vessels is fairly regular. An 
enemy would find but little difficulty in so grouping his vessels together 
as to be able to give them ample protection. While we could, with but 
little difficulty, predict the time and place to find the merchant fleets of 
an enemy and catch them with our vessels, we might frequently find we 
had caught a Tartar. Then, how many vessels must we destroy to equal 
the destruction of property of the value of three hundred and seventy- 
four millions at San Francisco or two thousand millions about New 
York? 

We need money for the defense of our coast, and the navy must 
form a most important part of this defense ; floating defenses, working 
in harmony with the fortifications to protect the ports from a small 
force of the enemy; and a battle-fleet, which, with the floating de- 
fenses, must be able to cope with the enemy if he invades our waters in 
large numbers. 

The report of the Board on Fortifications calls for the expenditure 
of $126,377,800; in this amount $28,595,000 is for floating defenses. 
This amount is to protect only twenty-seven ports, and to man the guns 
will require eighty-five thousand artillery-men. The estimate for float- 
ing defenses includes five floating batteries and one hundred and sixty-two 
torpedo gunboats,—a number insufficient to protect these ports, much 
less the coast, and entirely too weak to prevent blockade. To properly 
protect our coast we will need an extensive system of naval coast de- 
fense ; and while we need land defenses, the floating defenses must form 
a most important part in the scheme, and one that must grow in 
importance with the improvement of instruments of modern warfare. 


RicHARD WAINWRIGHT, 
Tieutenant USN. 


1 Office of Naval Intelligence. General Information Series, No. VI. 





OUR FLAG AT SAMOA. 
TO THE “TRENTON.” 


Buack circling clouds and roar of sullen wind, 
High bounding breakers and the rush of spray, 
The lightning’s flash, the low-toned thunder’s grow], 

And drifting vessels in Apia’s bay. 
In ceaseless torrents pours the dark, cold rain, 
The reefs stand out in cruel, bold array, 
While in the riggings of the vessels doomed 
Men cling and moan, and to their God do pray. 
There is no help,—when from the “ Trenton’s” deck 
Loud cheers are carried through the storm’s deep blast, 
And creeping slowly up the halliards torn 
The stars and stripes are floating from her mast. 
“Our Flag,”—and to each heart it brings new hope 
Midst martial music and the boom of guns,— 
It floats so proudly through the storm and gale, 


Columbia’s greeting to her valiant sons. 
* * * * * * 


The east grows gray and mild, the gale sinks low; 
The sea sings softly to its sleeping dead ; 

Hushed, gentle zephyrs murmur lowly, “ Peace,” 
The sparkling waves dance gayly overhead. 


Tuomas H. WILson, 
Tieutenant U.S.A. 
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FROM BARS TO STARS. 


“D—wn it!” 

Such was the exclamation of Brevet Captain Isaac Calvin Knox,— 
alias Captain Piety,—of the Fifty-fifth Regiment of cavalry, as he 
banged into his quarters at Camp Tophet, Arizona, causing Atherton 
Appleton, second lieutenant of the same troop, to spring from his chair, 
with an expression of surprise and astonishment, almost indicative of 
terror, somewhat disfiguring his remarkably handsome countenance. 

In these circumstances the amazement of the junior officer should 
not be wondered at, for during his whole term of service Captain Piety 
had never been heard to give utterance to a syllable bordering in even 
the remotest degree on the profane. 

“What the devil is up, Piety?” asked Appleton, when he had 
sufficiently recovered from his bewilderment. “Has some wretch 
stolen your Bible and substituted therefor a copy of Ingersoll’s ‘ Mis- 
takes of Moses’? Or has your ‘striker’ purloined your spur-straps to 
utilize as a canteen-sling, or soldered your sabre into its scabbard ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, Appleton,” replied Piety, in a rather sub- 
dued tone of voice. “Excuse me while I ask forgiveness for my un- 
pardonable blasphemy of a moment ago, and then I will endeavor to 
explain to you.” 

With this the tall captain strode across the hall to his own room 
and, throwing himself on his knees, prayed fervently for some fifteen 
minutes. 

Captain Piety was something of an eighth wonder. - He was five- 
and-thirty years of age, six feet three inches in height, and as slender 
and fragile as a climbing vine. Were “ Ouida” describing him, she 
would class his figure as svelte. He said himself that he was the only 
man in the Territory whom the Indians regarded with envy,—they all 
wanted to steal his legs for gun-barrels. Like his legs and his body, 
his face was long and slim. His nose, slightly Roman, was as thin and 
as transparent as a government envelope. His mouth was completely 
hidden by a heavy black moustache. Two indentations, somewhat re- 
sembling buffalo-wallows, were visible under his abnormally high 
cheek-bones. His eyes were small, black, bright, and piercing, and 
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the little hair he had on his head was also of ebony hue. He wore it 
parted in the middle, and each particular hair was compelled to cover 
as much barren territory of caput as possible. His dress was of the 
prescribed regulation pattern and always neat. His long neck was 
shrouded in a collar of monumental height, which a private of his 
troop declared was simply a condemned shelter-tent. As a second 
lieutenant of an infantry regiment during the War of the Rebellion, 
he had received his brevet for gallantry at some “ crossing” or “ ford,” 
and at the close of the great struggle he obtained a commission in the 
Fifty-fifth Cavalry, where we now find him, some years later, a first 
lieutenant. 

To his brother officers Piety seemed entirely out of place in the 
army. He had never been heard to swear; he never drank anything 
intoxicating ; was never known to touch a card or lay a wager. He 
considered dancing vulgar in the extreme, and regarded the observance 
of opera bouffe as the acme of sin. With these characteristics one 
would hardly think he selected wisely when he chose for his profession 
that of a bold dragoon. Such was the man who, having in a measure 
atoned for his profanity, recrossed the hall and entered Appleton’s room. 

“You know I transferred from ‘ M’ Troop to this, Appleton ?” he 
asked, as he seated himself on the small hospital bedstead which graced 
the young subaltern’s scantily-furnished apartment. 

“Yes,” replied Appleton, as he laid aside Mallock’s “ Romance of 
the Nineteenth Century,” which he was reading for about the twentieth 
time. 

“ Do you know why I did so?” asked Piety. 

“ Not unless it was a desire to learn from actual experience the 
sensation of jumping from the frying-pan into the fire. ‘M’ is at Fort 
Blazes, and that is as pleasant a post and as agreeable a garrison as 
your present station,” answered Appleton, as he rose from his camp- 
chair and proceeded to fill a pipe. 

“Tt had nothing to do with the location of the troop nor the com- 
plexion of the garrison,” replied Piety, in a rather serious tone. “I 
transferred from ‘ M’ because its captain, Bannock, is low, vulgar, pro- 
fane, unscrupulous, and dishonest. Yes, dishonest! and now that I 
have said it, please regard this conversation as strictly confidential. 
His last dastardly act was no more nor less than theft. There was a 
man in ‘M’ Troop named Slorne. I always fancied him. He was 
way above the average enlisted man in every way, and, had I been his 
captain, he would have worn chevrons soon after his enlistment. But 
Bannock had some peculiar spite against him, and, being Bannock, he 
made the poor fellow’s life a burden to him. One pay-day Slorne was 
on post, and was not relieved to come to the pay-table. Bannock received 
his pay for him, as he did that of several other men who were unable 
to be present. But he never gave Slorne his money! The soldier com- 
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plained to the post commander and made affidavits to this effect, as did 
also the orderly sergeant and several of his associates, to show that he 
had no money in his possession. Bannock insisted that he had given 
him the money with his own hands. This ended the matter; but 
Slorne’s action respecting the affidavits naturally increased Bannock’s 
antipathy against him, and by way of breaking his back with the pro- 
verbial straw, he made the poor fellow serve, against his wishes, as his 
private cook.” 

Appleton was about to make a remark, but was prevented from 
doing so by Piety, who continued : 

“Oh, yes; I know what you would say,—that the man could not 
be made to cook, if he did not wish to. That is all well enough in 
theory and print. But Slorne was made to do so. The poor fellow 
stood it as long as he could, then he deserted. I, for one, did not 
blame him. It appears now that he has been caught, and the court is 
ordered to try him. Unfortunately, much to my disgust, I am a mem- 
ber of the court. The knowledge of this fact is what forced me to 
indulge in profanity a few moments ago.” 

“ Perhaps, as a member of his court,” replied Appleton, “ you may 
find yourself in a position to render him some assistance. You might 
give him a good character, you know, and, should it go rough with 
him, you might chip in for clemency and all that.” 

“ Possibly you might avail yourself of some such privilege,” replied 
Piety, “as I noticed in the order that you are mentioned as judge- 
advocate.” 

“ Confound my luck!” exclaimed Appleton. “TI have not been in 
the regiment a year yet, and I’ll be shot if there has been a court, a 
council, or a board in the Territory since my arrival of which I have 
not been judge-advocate or recorder. I wonder who filled these vile 
offices prior to my advent ?” 

“My dear fellow,” answered Piety, “ it is the price we pay for our 
commissions. We all have it to go through with. The wise framers 
of the ‘ Revised Rules and Regulations,’ which guide and control us, 
and the sage founders of those various things denominated as ‘ custom 
of the service,’ to which we are slaves, naturally concluded that even 
the dullest second lieutenant could not fail to perceive the ghastly farce 
of military law, as enacted, after serving as judge-advocate of a few 
courts-martial. You understand that as judge-advocate you act as 
counsel for the accused ; you are also United States prosecuting attor- 
ney. It is your duty as counsel to clear your client, if possible. It is 
your duty as prosecuting attorney to clinch him, if you can. You see 
you area sort of double-barreled digest, and your knowledge of law 
in all probability resembles that of a prairie-dog respecting Volapuk. 
This is why you are given a brief though severe course; then you are 
graduated and are ever afterwards eligible for the office of judge-advo- 
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cate-general of the army, and you will doubtless get there if, by any 
chance, you ever cut wood, drove mules, made clothes, or hanged men 
in the same woods, over the same tow-path, in the same shop, or the 
same jail-yard with the individual who may happen to be the President. 
Though you may remain in the army many years, yet you may never 
be called upon again to.serve in these judicial capacities. So do the 
best you can with your counsel-for-accused barrel, and ram your prose- 
cuting-attorney one to scatter.” ~ 

It will be observed that, with all his virtues, Captain Piety was the 
possessor of one fault or weakness. He was a confirmed cynic. It 
may be said in his defense, however, that his sarcasms, unlike those of 
the large majority, invariably sprang from solid foundations. Though, 
like the rest of us, he had been early taught the value and great 
beauty of frankness, yet he had learned from worldly experience that 
entire candor and openness are not always politic. Some such thought 
as this must have occurred to him, for he turned once more to Appleton 
and said,— ; 

“Perhaps you are sufficiently advanced in legal lore to know that 
I am liable to a fine for giving vent to that ‘d—n,’ also to be tried for 
my allusions respecting the President.” 

“ Have no fear,” replied Appleton. “ My handsare too full of legal 
matter already to permit of my tripping up profane or disrespectful 
officers. To-night I have to unite Private Schneider and Laundress Mul- 
cahey in the holy bonds, and to-morrow I must read the burial-service 
over Corporal Flynn. Second lieutenant, post adjutant, parson, judge- 
advocate, prosecuting attorney, counsel for accused, and signal officer at 
one and the same time. Whew! ‘ And still we wonder at crime.’” 

* * * * * * * * 

One week later a general court-martial convened at Camp Tophet, 
Arizona, “for the trial of Private John F. Slorne, Company ‘M,’ 
Fifty-fifth Cavalry, and such other prisoners as may properly be 
brought before it.” 

The president of the court was a major of infantry, and the judge- 
advocate was our quondam acquaintance the much-burdened Appleton. 
There was but one charge against Slorne, but that one was “ desertion.” 
Captain Bannock and several other witnesses for the prosecution were 
on hand, but their presence proved unnecessary, for Slorne had been 
advised by the United States prosecuting attorney, alias counsel for 
accused, alias Appleton, to plead “guilty.” This he promptly did. 
He then asked permission to submit a statement in writing. This was 
granted by the-court. His statement was of a very aggressive nature, 
and it is doubtful if it would have been accepted had it been aimed at 
any other than Bannock. But the universal, well-merited unpopular- 
ity of the latter, together with the facts as presented by Slorne, influ- 
enced the court to receive the paper. “ After mature deliberation” 
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Slorne was found “guilty,” and sentenced to be dishonorably dis- 
charged from the service, and to be confined at such military prison as 
the department commander might direct for the period of three years, 
But in view of the fact that he took no government property whatso- 
ever with him at the time he deserted, and in consideration of the facts 
as set forth in his statement, “ the court have the honor to recommend 
the accused to the clemency of the department commander.” This was 
agreed to by every member of the court. In due time a document was 
received at the post which read as follows : 


‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS DANS LE CARRAL, 

‘‘ ARIzoNA, November 6, 18—. 
‘‘SPECIAL ORDERS 
C. 8. No. 100,000. 

= > ~ = * ~ = * * * * 

‘‘ The sentence in the foregoing case of Private John F. Slorne, Company ‘ M,’ 
Fifty-fifth Cavalry, is hereby approved. The military prison at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, is designated as his place of confinement. Owing to the unanimous rec- 
ommendation of the court, also to the previous excellent character borne by the 
accused, and likewise in consideration of the fact that he has but one more year to 
serve, the department commander is pleased to mitigate the sentence to one year’s 
confinement. 


} Extract. 


‘“‘ By order of 
‘¢ BRIGADIER-GENERAL JASPAR JINKS. 


‘“ Antony Jonzs, A.A.G.”’ 


Consequently the name of John F. Slorne was dropped from the 
roster of “ M” Troop and taken up on the books of the Leavenworth 


prison as “ No. 106.” 


II. 


Eighteen months have elapsed since the trial of Slorne at Camp 
Tophet. The Fifty-fifth is still vegetating in Arizona, with nothing 
to break the monotony save an occasional jack-pot of vast proportions 
or an Apache “killing” of infinitesimal magnitude. In those days a 
person did not require a brain weighing more than seventy-five ounces 
to qualify him as sufficiently competent to conduct a successful scout 
against the Apache Indians. The commanding officer of the scout or 
expedition simply rode along at the head of the column. When the 
Indian scouts—which may be Yumas, Tontos, or Maricopas—shall 
have located a rancheria the commanding officer is immediately noti- 
fied of the fact. Should the column be in motion at the time such in- 
formation is received, camp is instantly made. As soon as darkness 
sets in, the attacking force moves noiselessly, dismounted, to within as 
near to the rancheria as discretion will permit. Should the village be 
so situated as to permit of surrounding it, this is done as quietly as 
possible. Then, at the first streak of dawn, while the poor devils are 
still wrapped in their blankets, the command pours volley after volley 
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into the little grass-built huts. Of course women and children have 
to take their chance. It may be that there are not more than ten or 
twelve hostile Indians all included. But what matters that? If the 
engagement can be given to the world under the imposing caption of 
“The Battle of the Devil’s Stairway,” and be the cause of sending the 
names of the officers participating therein to the United States Senate 
for brevets for bravery in action, and at the same time win for the de- 
partment commander recognition of his valuable services and fine gen- 
eralship in the shape of actual promotion, I say let them continue. 
“ Toot your horn if you don’t sell a clam,” as a late humorist sagely 
remarked. But this is a digression. 

It is early May. The city of Washington—which General Grant 
after his long journey characterized as the second handsomest city in 
the world—is in its most becoming attire. The .flowers in the public 
squares, in front of the public buildings, and in the capitol grounds seem 
trying to outdo each other in brilliancy, majesty, and fragrance. The 
many trees are clothed with a wealth of fresh, tender foliage, to which 
one cannot be insensible. The broad, smooth streets are almost as clean 
as Marini’s floor, and handsome, trim equipages are rolling in every 
direction over their polished surfaces. Two fashionably-dressed men are 
standing on the steps of the Metropolitan Club House. One is in the 
neighborhood of five-and-forty years of age; the other cannot be more 
than twenty-two. The former is speaking. 

“So you have received your commission, Glynmoore?” 

“Yes; I am very fortunate. I did not have to go before any 
board for examination, and I go to the Seventy-first Infantry, which 
has but one second lieutenant at present. So I shall be second for 
promotion.” 

“T congratulate you, old man,” replied Seabrooke. ‘“ Let me open 
a small bottle of Perrier Jouet to your success.” With this they enter 
the club. 

Without any pretension to elegance, the Metropolitan Club House 
is the most agreeable and one of the coziest rendezvous in the country. 
Here may always be found representatives of the better element of old 
resident Washingtonians, also a large number of army and navy offi- 
cers. There, too, one is sure to meet with the clever men of the world 
who are frequently tarrying in and continually passing through the 
delightfully cosmopolitan city. I fancy more officers of the service be- 
long to the Metropolitan than to any other social organization on this 
side. It is a more common sight to see there the old, veteran, gray- 
moustached soldier and gray-whiskered sea-dog than to behold the 
smooth-faced youth who has yet to experience the novel sensation of 
reporting for the first time to his regiment or ship. But all may be 
found there together with the blasé society man who has danced, flirted, 
and drank with three generations, to the young fellow who led his first 
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cotillon the previous evening. Many a pleasant hour have I spent 
there with congenial spirits who now, alas! but live in the spirit them- 
selves. 

While our two friends are sipping their wine let us gaze upon them. 
Ralph Seabrooke is a trifle over the medium height. His figure is well 
proportioned and his shoulders are broad and square. He has hazel 
eyes and heavy, arched, dark eyebrows. His hair is iron-gray, as is 
his large moustache. The former is worn parted in the middle and 
brushed back. He is well dressed—as he always is—in morning 
clothes, and he looks well,—distingué, in fact; and to present this appear- 
ance in morning garb is, intimates a young woman writer, sufficient to 
show one is of gentle birth and breeding. If I mistake not these are 
the words: ‘ Every man looks well in evening dress. It is the morn- 
ing clothes that show to which club he belongs.” Seabrooke was not 
burdened with a very heavy bank account. Most good, jolly, popular 
fellows are not, though of course there are individual exceptions. His 
income was sufficient, however, to permit of his dressing well, being 
everywhere, and paying his club dues. And, after all, is not this quite 
enough in these days of failures, fires, and tramps? He was engaged 
in no business, nor could he boast of a profession. His home had 
always been in Washington, though he was as chez nous in the mansions 
of Fifth Avenue and Beacon Street as he was in those of Chestnut 
Street or his own “ H” and “S.” He knew every one that was any 
one who had been in Washington for the past twenty-five years. He 
was in the theatre when Lincoln was assassinated and in the depot 
when Garfield was shot. He also stood uncovered in a conspicuous 
position when poor Sheridan was rolled by on a caisson to his final 
camp. The women all admired him for his courtesy, gallantry, and 
devotion ; the men liked him for his conviviality, cleverness, and spark- 
ling wit. He had not missed a first night at the theatre or opera in the 
past twenty years, and no débutante for the past quarter of a century 
had given her first waltz to another than he. 

Arthur Glynmoore, his present companion, was of quite a different 
type. He was tall and slender, though shapely withal. His light, 
naturally curly hair was worn @ la criminel. A heavy——for his years 
—moustache completely hid his handsome mouth, and his large, almost 
jet-black, eyes seemed rather out of place under their light-brown brows. 
He was handsome and striking looking. He looked the thorough-bred 
that he was. He belonged to one of New York’s proudest Knicker- 
bocker families, and was born to float on the top of any tide. He 
was well off without being wealthy. A room at Welcker’s, a saddle- 
horse, flowers, gloves, and club sundries, together with startling tailor 
bills, about balanced his income. He had come to Washington the 
previous winter for two reasons: one was to have a good time; the 
other was to get a commission in the army. He had accomplished 
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both. Early in the season he was fascinated and captivated by Miss 
Adéle Harvard, of Boston. This young woman was spending the 
winter at the national capital with her father, who, much to her chagrin, 
filled a very high and responsible civil office. The altitude of his sta- 
tion mattered not in the least to this very blue-blooded young woman ; 
the fact of the office being a civil one was quite sufficient to stamp it 
with the plebeian brand, and she was constantly beseeching him to 
abandon it. But her progenitor rather fancied the novel duties which 
he was required to perform, and he absolutely refused to be influenced 
to resign. So, partly to put miles between herself and her father, who 
was simply a serf as she expressed it, and partly to break the hearts of 
some six or seven young women of her own age, and possibly from 
some modicum of affection, she consented to marry Glynmoore, whom 
she felt certain would get in the army and go West. 

Both these young persons had been extremely popular in society 
during the previous season, and the post-Lenten event of that year 
was their marriage. They were married in St. John’s Church, and a 
sumptuous repast followed at Wormley’s, where the young bride had 
made her home, Then they were wished all manner of good things, 
and amid a shower of rice away they drove. But where? Not even 
their most intimate friends know to this day. Glynmoore swears that 
he did not go beyond John Hancock’s! Those familiar with this 
hostelry will naturally conclude that there was considerable metheglin 
in that honey-moon. However this may be, they returned in due course 
of time and lingered on in Washington as persons will linger who have 
nothing to do and ample time in which to do it. 

Perhaps I should have said that besides bringing to Glynmoore a 
treasure in herself, Adéle brought him more than a handsome fortune. 
Her father was immensely rich and she was an only child; so the 
chances were that. they would never want for anything that money 
could obtain. Adéle was but twenty years of age and exceedingly 
beautiful. She was a petite brunette, and her complexion was as smooth 
and as soft as the breast of a humming-bird. Glynmoore used to 
frighten her by saying, “I will jar you, label you ‘Queen,’ and eat 
you for an olive.” They seemed well. mated, and were enjoying them- 
selves hugely at Old Point, when Glynmoore received his orders to 
join his regiment, which was stationed at Fort Davenport, Wyoming 


Territory. , 
, ‘‘ And how to say farewell to these, 
And how to say good-by ? 

I’d not myself nor others please, 

And d—n me if I try.” 


With which refrain—which was probably a solo on Glynmoore’s part 
—the young pair started westward. 
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III. 


Fort Davenport was a twelve-company post, and was garrisoned 
by ten troops of the Thirty-third Cavalry and two companies of the 
Seventy-first Infantry. The quarters were well built and spacious. 
The enterprising trader had fitted up two separate apartments with 
billiard- and card-tables, which he called respectively the officers’ club 
room and the men’s room. It was in the first-mentioned of these 
apartments that Bill Cody made his now somewhat famous reply to a 
captain of the Fifty-fifth. It was soon after the engagement at Thin 
Knobs, where Cody had availed himself of the opportunity to scalp an 
Indian. Several officers were conversing in the room together, when 
one expressed it as his opinion that Cody ought not to scalp. He said, 
“ It is all right enough for the Indians to scalp; they know no better. 
But Cody ought to be above such things.” 

The scout who was being criticised was standing in the door-way, 
and though he could not be seen by the inmates of the room, yet he 
heard every word that was said. As the speaker concluded, Cody 
walked into the room. He certainly was a picture. His tall, lithe, 
muscular figure was set off by a gorgeous suit of black velvet trimmed 
with gold braid. His long golden hair hung below his shoulders. In 
a belt at his waist two Colt’s revolvers and a hunting-knife reposed. 
Fringed buckskin leggings, which were almost one solid mass of bead- 
work, covered the lower part of his shapely legs. A broad-brimmed 
hat of light felt @ la the Earl of Dunraven was perched jauntily on 
his well-shaped head. His complexion was—as it ever has been since 
I first met him on the plains—as pink and as white and as fleckless as 
a blooming maiden’s of eighteen summers. I think the manufacturers 
of many different kinds of soaps, washes, and lotions, so highly recom- 
mended by the clergy and star actresses, could do a neat stroke of busi- 
ness by getting Cody to endorse them. Well, he strode into the room 
and said, “ Gentlemen, I want you to understand one thing: the Hon. 
William F. Cody does not scalp Indians. But when I am on the 
plains I am Buffalo Bill, and Buffalo Bill scalps them every time.” 

Fort Davenport was situated but a few miles from a thriving little 
city, and as the transcontinental trains stopped there twice daily, it 
became quite a feature for the officers to ride or drive to the city about 
train time.’ The burgh also boasted of a theatre. It did not remind 
one of the New York Academy of Music, nor did it very closely re- 
semble the Brooklyn Opera House ; but it answered very well for the 
place and the times. Officers would get leave to go to town ; then get 
into “it’s” clothes and secure a box at this temple of Thalia, Mel- 
pomene, or Terpsichore, as the case might be. Maidens of all ages 
and nationalities would flock to your box to know what you wanted to 
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drink and smoke. In fact, if you desired to sample a particular vintage 
with the prima donna or leading lady or the premiére danseuse, all you 
had to do was to acquaint her with the fact and she would leave the 
stage in the midst of an act and accept your hospitality gushingly and 
greedily. When she got “good and ready” she would return to the 
boards and the drama or song or dance would be resumed. 

The only annoyance attending theatre-going in those days was 
occasioned by the memory of the tommanding officer of Fort Daven- 
port, which was about as short as his record of field service. He would 
give different officers permission to go to town and then forget that he 
had done so; and it was not an uncommon occurrence for the adjutant 
of the Thirty-third, in full regimentals, to appear at the box door of 
the theatre and place some poor, luckless, innocent sub in arrest just as 
he was discussing the merits of Heidsieck, Perrier Jouet, or Valley Tan 
with some star or soubrette. It got to be so annoying and humiliating 
that a book was finally procured, and the names of the officers who 
had been given permission to be absent were entered therein. Conse- 
quently, when the commanding officer would growl out, “ Mr. Adju- 
tant, ride down to Junebug and put Mr. so and so in arrest,” the 
adjutant would simply open his little book and reply, “ You gave 
him permission to be absent until réveille” This would end the 
matter. 

There was quite a pretty little theatre at the fort, and private the- 
atricals were frequently indulged in by the officers and their families, 
while the men gave some very creditable minstrel performances. On the 
whole, Fort Davenport was quite a pleasant station, and it lost nothing by 
the advent of Glynmoore and his young bride. They have been at the 
post about eight months now, and are exceedingly popular in the garri- 
son and with the swell “townies.”” Glynmoore has changed in appear- 
ance since we first met him in Washington. His hair is worn longer, 
and he displays a very heavy growth of whiskers and beard. The 
latter is parted at the chin and brushed apart. This capillary adorn- 
ment made him appear fully ten years older, and his smart uniform 
robbed him of that somewhat dudish air which formerly had clung to 
him. He is a trifle more dignified also in his manner and bearing. 
This may be due to the fact that a bar now graces his shoulders where 
once stretched but a barren field. He got his promotion very soon 
after he joined, and Adéle took particular delight and great pride in 
presenting to him his new straps and knots. The latter had not 
changed in the least. She was the same pretty, little, dark, vivacious 
creature, as fit to be jarred and eaten for an olive as ever. 

The writer will never forget Fort Davenport. Some years previous 
to the events here chronicled he, as a second lieutenant of cavalry, rode 
into Fort Davenport late one afternoon on his return from an unsuc- 
cessful chase after deserters. He was clothed in a blue flannel shirt, a 
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private’s old cavalry jacket, trousers reinforced with coarse white can- 
vas, which were thrust into a huge pair of government boots; a large, 
flabby, light felt hat was supported by his ears, and a two-weeks’ 
growth of stubby beard added somewhat to the general roughness of 
his appearance. A corporal and five privates constituted his command. 
At this time Fort Davenport was commanded by a major of the Fifty- 
fifth, who was as brave and as jolly a dragoon as ever wore buttons. 
Blessed be his memory! At this particular period his wife was “in the 
States,” and he was devoting far more time to convivial Bacchus than 
he was to grim old Mars. After reprimanding the young lieutenant 
severely for not having reported his arrival to him instead of to the 
adjutant, he invited him into his quarters and proceeded to “ set ’em 
up” in royal style. At length he said, “ The non-commissioned offi- 
cers are going to have a ball to-night. There is only one lady in the 
garrison, and she never goes anywhere, so you will have to dance with 
a laundress. I expect to myself. I always make it a point to open 
these balls: the men like it.” 

The young officer plead his wardrobe as an excuse; but a swell 
infantry captain came to the rescue and said, “ I will give you a boiled 
shirt and my ‘cit’s’ evening dress and go in full uniform myself.” 
This settled it, and, later, the young lieutenant in steel-pen coat and 
government boots, with a young laundress at his side, was doing the 
“ Lancers” in the same set with the convivial major, swell infantry cap- 
tain, and the antiquated quartermaster, each of whom was flanked by a 
blanchisseur. When presented by the major to the little blonde laun- 
dress, the young lieutenant was informed that “she was born in the 
regiment and a daisy from bed-rock.” She was about twenty years of 
age and quite good looking. She would have been a worthy represen- 
tative of her class anywhere, and in those wilds, among squaws and 
“saynoir” laundresses, she really presented quite a favorable appear- 
ance. At the conclusion of the “ Lancers,” the sergeant-major wheeled 
her away in a waltz. It was quite evident that she danced nicely, and 
the young lieutenant was so desirous of ascertaining if he had forgotten 
the “ Boston,” that he asked her fora turn. This greatly amused the 
major, who at short intervals ejaculated, “ Hoop ’em up!” “This is 
Lannagin’s ball!” and other similar sentiments. This was all well 
enough, and the officers withdrew. But the next morning, as the 
young lieutenant—once more enveloped in jacket and reinforced trou- 
sers—was descending the little hill at the head of his small command, 
en route to his station, a window was thrown open in the upper story 
of a rather rude structure ; a blonde head and a broom-handle appeared 
thereat, and a shrill, rakish, “Gude-by, /ew-ten-int,” rang out upon the 
crisp air. Though the partially-smothered titter of the men in his 
immediate rear was distinctly audible, yet the young officer adhered 
strictly to tactics and kept his eyes straight to the front. The distance 
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at which they struck the ground mattered not at all, just so long as 
they struck it and struck it hard. 

“ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis.” A number of years 
have now passed since the final volley was fired over the remains of 
the poor major. It was one of those occasions whereat Willis tells us 
it is manliness to weep. The Thirty-third, to which regiment he had 
been promoted, united in saying that few whiter men than old ever 
lived. The swell captain took unto-himself a wife, and is now guilty of 
paternity. Eagles spread their wings upon his shoulders, and all those 
who have never served with him extend hearty congratulations to “ me 
lud John.” “ Years have risen and fallen in darkness or in twilight” 
since the old quartermaster received in person his last voucher ; but he 
left many behind who will gladly vouch for him through all time. 
The little blonde has doubtless been a “ saynoir” laundress for, lo, these 
many years, and the young lieutenant is no longer in a position to wit- 
ness clothing-roll signatures, 

Epwarp Livineston KEYEs, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW NAVAL PROGRAMME. 
(FROM THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.) 


Tue ship-building programme recently brought forward by the 
government is of a much more systematic and business-like character 
than any similar document previously emanating from the Admiralty. 
We have in this programme a scheme of expenditure extending over 
a period of five years, and calculated to produce what may be called 
a new navy composed of ships of various classes numerically pro- 
portioned to each other in what is assumed to be a proper ratio. 
Whether that ratio be right or wrong is a debatable question, but 
at any rate there is method in the programme, and that is a quality 
which has not been generally exhibited in statements of naval 
requirements. The Admiralty have acted wisely in encouraging 
outside criticism of the designs for their new battle-ships, and 
especially in permitting Mr. White, the director of naval construc- 
tion, to submit those designs to the Institution of Naval Architects, 
in order to afford the members an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions of them. This Mr. White has done by reading a paper of 
remarkable ability at the annual meeting of the Institution which 
has just been held in London. Mr. White’s paper, however, is 
confined to questions of construction affecting the designs of the 
eight great battle-ships which form the chief feature of the pro- 
gramme. It does not touch upon vessels of the cruiser type, of 
which the programme includes a certain proportion both of the first 
and second class, and it will be noted that Mr. White is careful to 
avoid all questions as to the policy of building armored battle-ships 
in preference to ships of the cruiser class. 

Our naval requirements are both large and varied, and are more 
essential to our safety than those of any other country. First and 
foremost we have to guard against possible invasion. A great 
statesman has said that no nation is likely to be so wicked as to 
invade this country, but I am sorry to say my faith in the morality 
of nations is not such as to induce me to believe that the wicked- 
ness of the act is a sufficient security against the attempt being 
made. Besides, what we might call wickedness, they might call 
retribution, and the prospect of gain which our wealth would hold 
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out would certainly militate against national scruples. At any rate, 
the possibility of invasion is one which we cannot safely disregard, 
and we could scarcely hope to be able to resist the enormous military 
power of any first-class continental nation if it could be brought to 
bear on English soil. But, unless we insanely sacrifice the advan- 
tage of our insular position by making tunnels under the Channel, 
the only possible means of conveying an army to our shores will be 
by flotillas of transports. Now, whether such transports be con- 
voyed by armored battle-ships or not, the most deadly mode of 
attacking them would be by means of numerous swift cruisers which 
could operate with crushing effect upon vessels densely crowded with 
soldiers and encumbered with war-material. 

Next in importance to security against invasion comes security 
for our commerce, upon which we are absolutely dependent for exist- 
ence, and which is liable to be attacked not only by the regular 
cruisers of an enemy, but also by merchant vessels converted into 
cruisers and by roving depredators of various kinds. No reliance can 
be placed on treaties for the exemption of private property from 
capture at sea, for it would be easy to find pretexts for breaking 
them, and where great national interests are at stake and national 
passions are aroused, treaties would be torn up and trampled upon, 
as they have been even in recent times. To make ourselves safe 
against all liabilities we must make ourselves strong, and our strength 
must lie on the sea. To secure ourselves completely against depre- 
dations on our commerce would be impossible, but to leave it without 
a large measure of protection might be ruinous. To give it even 
moderate security we must possess a numerous fleet of cruisers vary- 
ing in size, power, and construction to suit the exigencies of service 
in distant places as well as in the vicinity of our islands. The de- 
fense of our harbors falls within the scope of the protection of our 
commerce, and their defensive requirements at sea as well as on land 
must not be neglected. In criticising, therefore, the composition of 
the new navy which our government is now proposing to create, we 
have to consider whether it sufficiently provides not merely for one, 
but for all these services, and I wish to enable the uninitiated public 
to form a judgment on this point by placing before them a descrip- 
tion of the various classes of war-ships comprised in the programme 
and the functions of each. In doing this, I shall also endeavor to 
make popularly intelligible the controversies which at present exist 
respecting the application of armor to our battle-ships. 

Modern war-ships defended by armor can no longer be called 
armor-clads, for this simple reason, that large portions of the hull are 
wholly destitute of armor, while other portions are only defended 
by armor which ein be readily pierced even by guns which come 


under the denomination of secondary or auxiliary armaments. The 
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reason why the armor has been thus limited in extent and thickness 
is very intelligible. The penetrative power of artillery has been so 
prodigiously increased since the introduction of armor that the thick- 
ness of plate originally deemed sufficient to resist the heaviest ordnance 
can now be riddled by the fire of comparatively small guns capable of 
being fired with great rapidity ; and protection from the fire of heavy 
ordnance can now only be obtained by armor of such thickness as 
would sink a small ship if applied over the whole surface, or in a 
large one would leave little margin available for carrying the engines 
and armament upon which the speed and offensive power of the ship 
are dependent. Hence it has become necessary to limit the thick 
armor of a battle-ship (as such vessels are now commonly called) to 
certain vital parts, leaving the rest of the vessel either entirely un- 
covered or covered only with armor of comparatively small thick- 
ness. 

The great question now at issue concerning these ships is whether 
we ought to give precedence to defensive or offensive construction. 
If we prefer the defense we must, with a ship of given displacement, 
increase the weight of armor and lessen the weight and power of 
engines and armament; or if we take the other alternative, we must 
diminish the armor so as to leave greater scope for offensive appli- 
ances, but we cannot increase in both directions without overwhelm- 
ing the ship with excessive load, and therefore we must make choice 
between the two. Sir Edward Reed, who may be regarded as the 
leading advocate for the defense, says that the first consideration 
should be the preservation of the buoyancy and stability of the ship 
and the protection of the crew; but most naval officers say that, 
while they are glad to have as much protection as they can get, their 
chief. aim is to destroy the enemy. I confess that I sympathized 
with Lord Charles Beresford when he said at the meeting of naval 
architects that his first object would be “to knock his enemy into a 
cocked hat,” and that the degree of protection he could get would 
be a secondary consideration. At all events, it is clear that the 
superiority of defense over offense may be carried to a limit at which 
the ship would become useless for fighting purposes, for which alone 
it exists. 

And now as to the best distribution of the limited quantity of 
heavy armor which can be afforded consistently with the maintenance 
of adequate power of attack. There are two places at which thick 
armor is deemed peculiarly essential: (1) at and below the water-level, 
and (2) at and surrounding the stations below the great guns where 
all the operations of loading and training those guns are performed. 
These protected stations in the new ships are called redoubts, and are 
distinct from turrets, which are revolving superstructures for the pro- 
tection of the guns apart from the mechanism for working them. 
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These turrets, if they are to be of any use, must be protected by 
armor of great thickness, but, owing to the enormous length of the 
modern pattern of great guns, it is only possible to cover the breech 
end, which is the most massive and least vulnerable part of the gun, 
and which, moreover, dipping below for loading, is, in the absence of 
a turret, only exposed when raised for firing, while the long and 
more vulnerable chase, projecting far outside the turret and not de- 
scending with the breech, remains continuously exposed to. the enemy’s 
fire. Iam therefore glad to see that in the designs now under discussion 
turrets have been dispensed with in seven out of the eight new ships, 
and that the weight so saved has been utilized in effecting the very 
important object of increasing the freeboard or height of the ship’s 
side above the water, by which means the guns are so raised above the 
wash of the sea as to enable them to be used under conditions of 
weather which would otherwise be prohibitory. The alternative to 
the turret system is the barbette system,—that system, namely, in 
which the gun is wholly instead of partially exposed when in firing 
position, but in which the great additional weight of the turret is 
avoided. 

As to the application of armor below the water-level, it might 
at first sight appear that no part of the ship would less require pro- 
tection than that which was under water, and this would be true if 
the ship always floated at a constant draught in still water, because 
a shot on touching the water is deflected upwards unless fired under 
conditions which would deprive it of its penetrative value; but in a 
sea-way, owing to the rolling of the ship or the passage of waves 
along its sides, a portion of the hull below the normal level of the 
water is from time to time exposed and liable to be penetrated by 
shot, in which case an influx of water difficult or impossible to stop 
would take place when the ship rolled in the opposite direction or 
ceased to roll at all. Holes above the water-line, on the other hand, 
although they may be submerged at intervals by waves or by the 
rolling of the ship, are more easily dealt with, and are therefore less 
dangerous. Under these circumstances it has become the universal 
practice in armored ships to carry a belt of thick armor to a moderate 
depth below and a little above the water-level, but in recent English 
ships the belt does not generally extend along the whole length of 
the ship, the ends being considered of less importance than the more 
central parts and more easily secured against being seriously flooded 
by the influx of water. Respecting this belt there has been a great 
controversy, Sir Edward Reed and others contending that it ought 
to be wider and longer than it is in the new designs, and the Ad- 
miralty constructer objecting to add either to its length or its width, 
on the ground that this cannot be done without increasing the already 
enormous size and cost of the ships or involving a diminution in the 
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weight of the engines and armament and a consequent loss of speed 
and of offensive power. 

The arrangement of the guns in most of the recent battle-ships in 
the British navy, whether of the turret or barbette system, is as 
follows: The great guns, of which there are four in number, are placed 
side by side in pairs, with armored protection beneath for the men and 
mechanism, as already described. One pair of heavy guns is placed 
well forward in the ship, and the other well backward, and the inter- 
vening space is occupied by a battery, usually unarmored, within which 
the heavier guns of the secondary armament are placed. In the new 
designs the secondary armament is carried partly within and partly on 
the top of the central battery, and the distance between the two redoubts 
containing the four heavy guns has been greatly increased, so as to admit 
of a much longer battery being obtained for accommodating more 
numerous guns of the secondary armament. In all the older ironclads 
the secondary armament (excluding machine guns) is either altogether 
wanting or is contemptible in power and amount, and in the most recent 
battle-ships of the ‘ Nile” class it is only of moderate power; but in 
these new designs the secondary armament is both very large and 
powerful, and assumes immense importance, being capable of dis- 
charging a greater weight of metal in a given time against an enemy 
than the four great guns which hitherto have been almost exclusively 
relied upon for offensive action, and such is the power of the larger 
class of these secondary guns that they can pierce the armor of most of 
the war-ships now afloat. In the new ships these guns will also be of 
the quick-firing description, which will greatly increase their efficiency, 
and make them equivalent to a much larger number of ordinary guns. 

The adoption of this powerful secondary armament in the new 
designs not merely involves a large additional weight and a larger 
central battery, but also carries with it a rearrangement of the armor- 
protection on the hull. 

In most recent battle-ships the belt of armor for protecting the 
region of the water-line is eight to nine feet wide, with about two- 
thirds of the width under water. Above this belt, in nearly all cases, 
the sides are unarmored ; this applies to foreign as well as English 
ships. The “Nile” and “Trafalgar” differ from this in having an 
armored “citadel” of considerable length built above the belt, and 
having the armored sides carried up to eleven feet above water. The 
thickness of armor on the “ Nile” and “ Trafalgar” is sixteen to eigh- 
teen inches on the sides of the citadel; and the two turrets stand at 
the ends of the one armored inclosure, about one hundred and fifty feet 
apart. In the new ships two pairs of guns are to be placed in separate 
armored inclosures or redoubts, two hundred feet apart; consequently, 
if thick armor like that on the “ Nile” had been carried on the broad- 
side, a much greater length and area would have had to be protected, 
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and either a less thickness of armor or a greater size of ship would have 
been inevitable. The broadside amidships in the new vessels is there- 
fure defended above the belt by steel armor of only five inches thick, 
which is deemed sufficient to keep out shells and shot from light guns, 
but would be futile against shot from any of the heavier kinds of ord- 
nance, even of the secondary armament. But it must be borne in mind 
that the 16-inch armor on the “ Nile” would itself be easily penetrated 
by shot from the great guns now usually carried. 

The sufficiency of this 5-inch thickness has been hotly debated, 
but it is right to observe that additional protection of an important 
amount is obtained inside the 5-inch armor by coal-bunkers at the 
sides, which could always be kept full until the rest of the coal supply 
was exhausted, and this would seldom happen before re-coaling was 
feasible. A further arrangement is said to have been provided to pro- 
tect the gunners from splinters and projectiles, but the Admiralty has 
not published any details of it. From my own observation and experi- 
ence, however, I am enabled to state that much may be done by gun- 
shields and traverses in affording such additional protection. Sir 
Edward Reed fastens on the inadequacy of the 5-inch armor, and 
certainly if additional thickness could be afforded without lessening the 
armament, it ought to be given ; but the sacrifice of offensive power it 
would involve appears to me to be sufficient reason against it, especially 
as we must recollect that, shot for shot, the thicker the armor the 
greater and more destructive is the smash within when penetration is 
effected by heavy guns. Sir Edward Reed is very confident in alleging 
that within the size and cost of these new battle-ships complete protec- 
tion from every kind of attack can be given without sacrificing the 
efficiency of the ship for fighting purposes, but he produces no plans or 
calculations in proof of this assertion. For my part, I believe that in 
these new designs a judicious compromise has been made between 
defense on the one hand and offense on the other, and the general tone 
of the discussion at the meeting of the naval architects was, I think, in 
conformity with that view. 

The superiority of speed to be attained by these new ships is also 
of supreme importance, because it carries with it the power of taking 
an enemy at disadvantage. In the old days of sailing ships it was 
always a struggle to gain the weather-gauge before going into action, 
and nowadays the equivalent advantage of the weather-gauge is attained 
by superiority in speed. 

The programme also includes two battle-ships of a somewhat 
smaller size, which are described as reproductions on a smaller scale 
of the first-class barbette vessels, being in speed and coal endurance 
equal to them, but carrying a somewhat lighter armament and armor 
of less thickness, As these two smaller ships are each to have a dis- 
placement of no less than nine thousand tons, they will be a very 
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important addition to the still larger battle-ships included in the pro- 
gramme. 

Although I am ready to commend the designs for these new ships, 
my distrust of the efficacy of all vessels of this armored class in rela- 
tion to their cost remains unchanged. All the advantage they possess 
in point of defense is a partial and imperfect protection against artillery 
fire. As regards rams and torpedoes, they are as vulnerable as ships 
without armor at all, and they are as liable to perish by the perils 
of the sea as any other kind of war-ship, while their cost is so great 
that the loss of any one of them from any cause amounts to a national 
calamity. Mr. White, in his paper on these new designs, refers to 
» what he calls the “too many eggs in one basket” argument, but he 
wisely adds that he leaves that argument to be dealt with by the 
Board of Admiralty, who are responsible on matters of policy, he 
being only their technical adviser. The argument referred to is, 
however, undoubtedly possessed of great cogency, and, to my mind, 
the only justification for persevering in the building of such ships 
is that fureign nations are still doing so. Nevertheless, I maintain 
that we shall realize a greater amount of security for our shores, 
our harbors, our commerce, and our colonies, by chiefly devoting 
our resources to the multiplication of vessels of the cruiser class in 
preference to those of the armored class. 

This brings me to the consideration of ships of the cruiser descrip- 
tion, of which two kinds are included in the programme: both kinds 
are of what is called the protected type, and I shall now endeavor to 
explain what is meant by this definition. 

There are certain vessels in the British navy called “ belted 
cruisers,”—that is to say, vessels protected by thick armor at the 
region of the water-line, but not elsewhere. These I regard as 
mongrels between armored battle-ships and true cruisers, and I 
am glad to see that none of them appear in the programme. The 
genuine cruiser of what is called the protected type is a vessel desti- 
tute of vertical armor and relying for protection upon constructive 
arrangements which are not designed to resist the entry of projec- 
tiles into the ship, but to limit as much as possible the damage that 
can be inflicted by them. The prominent feature in protected cruisers 
is a strong steel deck at or near the water-level capable of resisting 
the downward action of all but the most formidable projectiles, and 
beneath this deck the engines and magazines are placed. The vessel 
is divided into cells and compartments to such an extent as to render 
it extremely difficult to sink her by artillery perforations, and every 
expedient of shields, screens, and arrangement of coal-bunkers is 
employed to save the gunners from small projectiles and the frag- 
ments of shells. These vessels, being relieved from the incumbrance 
of thick vertical armor, can attain a far greater speed and carry 
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a far more numerous armament than a battle-ship, handicapped as 
the latter is by the weight of her armor. They need not be of huge 
dimensions as the battle-ship must be, though, for distant service, 
where great coal-carrying capacity is required, it is desirable that a 
certain proportion of them should be large; but for service near 
home, within easy reach of coaling stations, it is quite unnecessary 
that they should be of great size, and therefore we could have a 
large fleet of them at the same cost as a small fleet of armored 
battle-ships. The Admiralty programme provides for nine cruisers 
of the first, or larger, class, and for thirty-three of the second, or 
smaller, class of these cruisers. The first-class battle-ship may be 
roughly estimated to cost two and a half times as much as the first- 
class cruiser, and five times as much as the second-class cruiser, and 
the relative costs of course express the comparative number of these 
various ships that we could acquire by a given expenditure. The pro- 
gramme also includes eighteen still smaller ships called torpedo gun- 
boats of the “sharp-shooter class,” the cost of which would probably 
not be more than a third or a fourth of the cost of the second-class 
cruiser. 

Having now endeavored to describe in a brief and popular form 
the various kinds of war-ships comprised in the government pro- 
gramme, I shall proceed to explain my ideas as to their functions. 

The function of the armored battle-ships I conceive to be 
simply to fight similar ships, and nothing more. It may be said 
that they are required for purposes of blockade, but this is only 
true when the ships in the blockaded harbors are themselves 
armored battle-ships. In all other cases cruisers, being swifter, 
and in consequence of their comparative cheapness capable of being 
employed in far greater numbers, can render a blockade more 
rigorous than battle-ships. I think it will at once be admitted that, 
either singly or in combination, battle-ships would be useless for 
hunting down cruisers, but it is not equally true that cruisers acting 
in combination would be useless for hunting down a battle-ship; 
granting that battle-ships in order of battle could not be successfully 
attacked by cruisers, except perhaps on the flanks, yet battle-ships 
cannot always be in order of battle. They have to move about and 
separate from each other if they are to do any kind of detached 
service, and then would come the chance of the cruisers. Let it be 
recollected that for one battle-ship we can have five cruisers of the 
second class, each capable by its superior speed of securing the 
advantage which used to be incident to the gaining the weather- 
gauge, and that each would be at least equal to the battle-ship in 
the use of ram and torpedo. Let it be also borne in mind that the 
five cruisers would collectively carry a far more numerous armament 
of powerful guns of the secondary class than the one battle-ship, 
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and then let it be judged whether the battle-ship would be likely to 
succumb to the five cruisers, or the five cruisers to the one battle-ship. 
I entirely disbelieve in the power of a battle-ship to prevent a 
surrounding force of cruisers from closing upon her with ram and 
torpedo. The difficulty of hitting a rapidly-advancing object, the 
range of which varies at every instant, is enormous, especially with 
great guns, and the time in running up to ram the big ship would be 
so short that each of the attacking cruisers would have a good chance 
of not being hit at all by large projectiles, or, if so hit, the chance 
against their being damaged to the extent necessary to stop them 
would, in my opinion, be great. I believe it to be a much more diffi- 
cult thing to sink or disable an unarmored ship of the protected type 
than is commonly supposed. Even if hit by the fire of great guns, 
the damage sustained, though impressive, would seldom be fatal unless 
directed with critical accuracy at vital points, and no such accuracy 
would be possible with great guns fired from a moving platform 
against rapidly-moving objects and under the excitement of action. 
With the guns of the secondary armament the chances of hitting 
would be greater, but the damage inflicted would be less. In my 
opinion, therefore, the presence of a considerable force of cruisers in 
the vicinity of a hostile fleet of battle-ships would compel the indi- 
vidual ships of that fleet to herd together like a flock of sheep for 
mutual support; and their efficacy for aggressive purposes would 
thereby be greatly restricted. But whatever may be the value of 
cruisers for the purpose of engaging detached battle-ships, they are 
undoubtedly most important adjuncts to a fleet of battle-ships, espe- 
cially for the purpose of co-operating in a blockade and acting against 
a flotilla of transports in the possible event of an attempted invasion. 
I do not say that we ought to allow ourselves to be inferior to any 
possible enemy in armored battle-ships, but I certainly think that 
superiority to the enemy in ships of the cruiser class would afford a 
greater security against invasion than a superiority in armored battle- 
ships. I do not enlarge upon the functions of the “ torpedo gunboats,” 
since their utility as adjuncts to a fleet seems universally recognized. 
For battle purposes, great ships may be admitted to have certain 
advantages. They afford a steadier platform for guns; they are less 
jeopardized by a given amount of damage than small ships ; and, as 
Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby (than whom there exists no greater au- 
thority on questions of tactics) said at the meeting of naval architects, 
a given armament carried in one ship is more capable of concentration 
than if carried in two; but, on the other hand, if we must have the 
big ship, the application of armor becomes almost a necessity ; for we 
cannot afford to stake so much upon the preservation of a single ship 
without protecting it to the utmost extent that is compatible with even 
moderate speed and fighting power. But everything must be specu- 
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lative regarding the tactics of future naval warfare. Ships and arma- 
ments have been revolutionized since the last important experience of 
fighting at sea, and it is impossible to forecast with certainty whether 
ships will in future fight in close or skirmishing order, or what the 
relative values of the different kinds of war-ships may be; but this 
much is certain, that there is far Jess speculation in building ships of 
the cruiser class than in building battle-ships. _ Past experience has 
shown that all vessels of the battlé-ship class have, when first designed, 
been deemed almost invulnerable ; and yet no sooner are they completed 
than the march of invention proves them to be quite otherwise. That 
march is still going on, and is especially active in the field of high ex- 
plosives. Who can say what new modes of destruction will not be 
developed before even the present century expires? Whatever they 
may be, they will assuredly tell more against the sluggish battle-ship 
than against the agile cruiser,—and the loss of a single cruiser is, in 
relation to cost, incomparably less serious than the loss of a single 
battle-ship. Happen what may, ships of the cruiser class can never be 
out of date; but we can have no such assurance respecting armored 
battle-ships. 

We are informed that the cost of the fleet comprised in the 
Admiralty programme, including armaments and stores, will be 
£21,500,000, of which sum £10,000,000 will be taken out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and the remainder provided for out of the ordi- 
nary annual estimates of the next five years. Therefore it will be seen 
that the gain to the navy, beyond what it would acquire in the ordi- 
nary course of expenditure, is only ten millions and not twenty-one and 
a half millions, as many people imagine. In other words, the govern- 
ment proposes to expend only two millions per annum beyond the 
ordinary naval estimates of the next five years in order to create a 
fleet which is to cost twenty-one and a half millions. But if this new 
fleet is to so large an extent to be paid for out of the ordinary naval 
estimates, to what source are we to look for the creation of a fleet suit- 
able and adequate for the protection of our commerce, our coasts, and 
our harbors? However much we may commend the new fleet, we can 
only regard it as a fighting fleet, and not as one capable of supplying 
our urgent need of protection against predatory attacks on our coasts 
and merchant navy. All the ships comprised in it would in the event 
of war be required to blockade the enemy in his ports or to fight him 
at sea, or, if not actively employed for those purposes, would have to 
be held in reserve to guard against disaster to our existing fleet. 

The new programme ignores the need of mercantile protection, and 
the financial statement appended to it almost amounts to a declaration 
that our present government does not intend during the period covered 
by the programme to incur the expenses of making adequate provision 
for preventing ruinous depredations on our enormous property both at 
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sea and in harbor. At the present moment the safety of our commerce 
is dependent upon the sufferance of foreign nations, who are perfectly 
aware of its defenseless condition, and are known to be building vessels 
under the ominous name of “commerce destroyers.” These can only 
be intended for use against us, and nothing can be more certain than 
that our commerce would be systematically attacked if we should be- 
come involved in a European war. The fatal consequences that might 
ensue are fully admitted. We know that our industries would be 
paralyzed and our people reduced to starvation if the food and 
material we receive from abroad were intercepted, and yet our govern- 
ment has not the courage to bring forward a programme sufficiently 
comprehensive to give us security against this most patent danger. 
It is said that we have a splendid fleet of swift mercantile veseels 
capable of being converted into cruisers at short notice; but these are 
the very ships we should most require in war time for carrying our 
indispensable supplies, because, owing to their superior speed, they are 
the only sbips that can secure their safety by evading attack. Besides, 
at best, they are but makeshifts for fighting purposes, and could not be 
made effective against regular cruisers. It is not for a rich nation like 
ours to stake its existence, or even its wealth, upon doubtful means of 
defense, and it is abject folly to do so. 

What we chiefly want in addition to the new fleet is a numerous 
fleet of cruisers still smaller than those of the second class, and such 
as we might have at a cost of about £100,000 each, or to the number 
of a hundred at the cost of about ten battle-ships. These, whether 
acting separately or in combination, would constitute a naval police 
capable of preventing predatory attacks upon all our maritime property 
within a very considerable circle around our islands, and within which 
circle the great bulk of our ships and commerce would be found. A 
swarm of small ships of this description would also be of great efficacy 
in operations against invading flotillas, and for preventing the landing 
of troops on our shores, and they would most certainly be called into 
requisition for those purposes in case of need. We should also require 
some larger cruisers of great speed for repressing the depredations on 
more distant seas, where, however, our ships would be less concen- 
trated, and therefore less liable to wholesale destruction. If, in ad- 
dition to the splendid new fleet of battle-ships and auxiliaries which 
the government has wisely undertaken to construct, provision had also 
been made for an adequate fleet suitable for commercial protection, we 
should have greatly discouraged the attempts of foreign nations to 
rival our maritime power, and would have put an end to contingen- 
cies which may cost us hundreds of millions, or may even result in 
national ruin. And what is the impediment to efficient measures 
being taken to effect our security? It is nothing but the fear of party 
opposition where party feeling ought to have no place. Thé money 
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required for the purpose is nothing to a nation which, like ours, is 
possessed of superabundant means. All the money required would be 
spent in the country. None would be withdrawn from productive 
industry, seeing that both capital and labor are far in excess of its 
requirements. The outlay would give employment, which is more 
scarce than capital, and its result could hardly be called unproductive 
if it give security to production. It is the working-classes who would 
especially benefit by the expenditure, as the wage-fund would thereby 
be increased, and this chiefly at the expense of the wealthy. It is 
therefore difficult to understand why they should be opponents to de- 
fensive measures which would benefit both themselves and the com- 
munity at large. In short, it is impossible to say that the nation as a 
whole would be sensibly poorer by the adoption of measures which 
would establish its security and augment its influence in preserving 
the peace of Europe, which at the present moment affords no prospect 


of permanency. 
ARMSTRONG. 
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THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE DUTY. 
(Continued from Vol. I. page 651.) 


It was in the midst of the winter term that the “legislative” experi- 
ence recounted in the last chapter was met, and it seemed to bring about 
a revulsion of feeling. Only two drills per week were now being re- 
quired of the students ; the officers and non-commissioned officers, with 
two or three exceptions, were learning their “ tactics” thoroughly and 
doing their duty with spirit and precision. Out of the one hundred 
and forty whose names were on the list for military service on the Ist of 
January, eighty were making good progress, and Mr. X. was feeling 
measurably satisfied with the discipline. 

This, however, was of a purely personal character. The refusal of 
the president to impose any punishment upon the young men who had 
worked up the fraudulent scheme which “killed” his own project for 
the enrollment of the battalion in the State troops convinced Mr. X. 
that he could not look to that official for support in the event of dis- 
turbance. Things were going smoothly, however, and the “awkward 
squads” of backsliders who had evaded duty the previous term were 
slowly catching up, when one day the head of the ’varsity developed a 
new idiosyncrasy, and the result was another “ break.” 

Michael, the president’s Mercury, appeared after drill one day and 
said that Mr. X. was wanted at the office, and Mr. X. went. The 
president responded civilly to the officer’s salutation, relinquished his 
pen, and, after a moment’s consideration, began,— 

“T believe I—-ah—did say, Mr. X., that I would leave in your 
hands the matter of excusing those students who were physically 
unable to drill, and I think you sent me a list of those so excused.” 

“T did, sir. I had no idea that the young men of my old State 
were so crippled a community until I came here. It could not be 
helped, Mr. President. Those twenty-seven young gentlemen are all 
in one way or another unfit for military duty of any kind, and I had 
to excuse them.” 

“Very true. You did perfectly right. It was—ah—about another 
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matter I meant to consult you,—the cases of Fletcher and Ferguson 
(let us call them), whom, they tell me, you refuse to excuse.” 

“Certainly, sir. There is nothing the matter with either of those 
two young men except too much cigarette-smoking and late hours. If 
I excuse them I simply put a premium on dissipation.” 

“* Well—ah—they have appealed to me, and they bring me letters 
from their family physicians, saying that the excitement and violent 
exercise of military drill is very apt to do them harm, and urging that 
they be excused.” 

“Mr. President, those two young men are much better able to drill 
than Iam. There hasn’t been enough excitement about the drill to 
make it interesting, perhaps, and there has been absolutely no violent 
exercise. They were prominent members of the battalion last year, 
and held high positions as sergeants. This year they were not pro- 
moted because they absented themselves from several drills last fall and 
were careless and negligent in their duties. That is where the shoe 
pinches. They belong to the swell society of the college, have plenty 
of money, play tip-top games of billiards, and used to be magnates in 
the battalion. They want to get out of it now because they were not 
appointed commissioned officers, and both of them have rolled up an 
array of unexcused absences already this term. To let them off is 
simply to encourage everybody else to follow in their footsteps.” 

“ But there is another view of the case. We cannot afford to make 
a mistake or do an injustice, Mr. X. It is far better that we should be 
hoodwinked by fifty or even a hundred of these young men than that 
we should compel one of their number to do duty when he is really 
unfit for it. The regents, I am sure, would not sustain such a state of 
things, and where a young man brings a certificate from his family 
physician that drill would harm him, it is my belief that we should 
excuse him.” 

“Will you let me see the certificate in the case of Mr. Fletcher, 
Mr. President?” asked Mr. X. And the document was duly pro- 
duced. It was, omitting a preamble, to the effect that the young man 
had suffered from typhoid fever ten years pretious, as follows: 

“ He now complains of soreness in the lungs and a return of the 
pain in the back, and I enjoin the utmost care in avoiding exposure to 
atmospheric changes or exercise except of the most cautious nature. 
The drill restarted the cieay last spring, and for his safety it will 
be necessary to excuse him.” 

Mr. X. pondered a moment. Mr. Fletcher had never seemed to 
have anything the matter with him until after the appointments were 
made, Then everything about his physical system must have collapsed 
all of a sudden. In all the university there had been no surer batter, 
no fleeter base-runner, no more brilliant fielder than Fletcher. He was 
the pride of the ’varsity nine, and X., who took immense interest in the 
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university athletics, was overwhelmed with regret that in the match 
games with the adjoining States and in the College League we could no 
more have our crack second baseman. If he couldn’t drill, of course 
he couldn’t play ball. Then X. asked to see Mr. Ferguson’s; and 
Mr. Ferguson’s good old family doctor set forth that he had known 
his patient from babyhood, and had frequently of late years detected 
incipient heart-trouble, which had been greatly aggravated within the 
past six months by the violent exercise required of him in military 
drill (nothing but the manual and quick time had been reached so far), 
and the doctor urged that he be excused, at least until spring. The more 
Mr. X. thought of it the less he believed in either malady, and so told 
the president. 

But that wiser and older head prevailed. ‘“ We cannot afford to 
go contrary to the certificates of the family physicians,” he said. “ We 
must take no risk, no responsibilities, I—I see no way out of it but 
to excuse the young men at once.” 

X. begged that they might be examined by some one of the local 
physicians who had served in the army,—by Doctor G , who was 
on the Faculty ; by somebody who knew what the drill was, and not by 
these good old country home practitioners, who had never seen any- 
thing but an old-time militia muster in their lives ; but it was all tise- 
less. The fiat went forth. Messrs. Fletcher and Ferguson grinned 
affably at Mr. X. when they met him down town two days afterwards, 
and then the fun began. 

Up to this time, in all cases that were not self-evident, Mr. X. had 
required the certificates of local physicians whom he knew, and who 
could see for themselves what was going on at drill. This had proved 
a stumbling-block to a number of young fellows who were unable to 
convince these experts that their systems were out of gear. The 
moment it was noised abroad, however, that the president had excused 
two such prominent students as Fletcher and Ferguson, there was a 
revival of activity in medical certificates. In less than a fortnight a 
score of youths appeared duly armed with scraps of paper purporting 
to be the certificates of all manner of practitioners in all manner of 
places,—mainly little country villages. Mr. A , a champion foot- 
ball kicker, brought the certificate of Doctor Blank, of Brown’s Cross- 
Roads, to the effect that the young man wasa martyr to muscular rheu- 
matism. Mr. C presented the note of Doctor C (his brother), 
that this alert and wiry-looking sophomore was a victim to chronic 
catarrh of the stomach. Mr. D , who showed up in capital form at 
the June field-day of the athletic society, was pronounced by his local 
M.D. sorely afflicted with neuralgia of the heart. Mr. E , of Lost 
Prairie, was the son of consumptive parents, and was threatened with 
phthisis of alarming nature,—so said his complaisant medical adviser. 
Mr. F—— had a pulsating tumor. Mr. G severe injury in the 
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groin. Mr. H chronic spinal meningitis. Mr. I chronic ca- 
tarrh of the head, “ which the excitement and exertion of military drill 
would surely aggravate.” And so it went through a list of maladies that 
would have stocked a corps d’armée hospital. Others—three or four in 
number—presented papers which, so far from setting forth any specific 
malady, inerely expressed the opinion of the consulted (and doubtless 
duly fee’d) medico that military drill was harmful. One of those last 
named was a young man of admirable physique, and Mr. X. felt that the 
thing had gone too far and was a fraud of the worst order. Again he 
appealed to the president, but to no purpose. Having made the rule in 
the cases of Fletcher and Ferguson, he could not recede, he said, and the 
whole “ raft” stood excused. In one case, which was so barefaced a 
fraud that the young man could not help snickering as he presented the 
paper, Mr. X. determined to write personally to the doctor for further 
particulars. Meantime, said ‘‘ Prex,” the young gentleman should stand 
excused with the others. No answer came to the first letter. In two 
weeks Mr. X. wrote again. No answer to that. Inquiry of the 
postmaster developed the fact that the letters had been duly delivered 
to the “doctor,” who was a youngster just out of some Western medi- 
cal college and an old playmate of the student in the case. These facts 
were presented to “ Prex,” and the student was hauled up to explain ; 
but he never rejoined the battalion. When the spring term began, and 
the boys in blue halted for a brief rest under the trees on the edge of 
the campus, there, all around them, smoking their cigarettes, lolling 
in the sunshine, not infrequently racing full-tilt after the foot-ball or 
running bases like deer, were the victims of heart-disease, asthma, 
catarrh, and muscular rheumatism. The gentleman whose family 
physician forbade “all exercise except of the most cautious nature,” 
never missed a game in all the practice season, and covered second base 
with credit and himself with glory all through the League contests, but 
the president never would consent to reverse his decision in the case. 
“ Tf wrong has been done, it is the young man himself and the physician 
who must bear the onus,” was his consoling disposition of the matter. 
The young man crippled by muscular rheumatism developed as- 
tonishing proficiency in the regular course of the sparring class, and 
was pronounced by the local professor of the fistic art “one of the 
likeliest light-weight amateurs” in the West. Another young man 
who had applied to Mr. X. in vain for excuse from drill, and finally 
lost his temper and told his instructor that he considered it an insult to 
be compelled to undergo military discipline, obtained a certificate of 
disability and was duly excused. Less than two months afterwards 
this same youth, armed with a letter from the president himself, came 
to Mr. X. to request from him a recommendation for an appointment 
in the regular army. While it is by no means certain that he would 
have obtained the desired position if Mr. X. had furnished the recom- 
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mendation, it is certain that he did not get it, and that the president 
got a letter telling him why. 

But if the “stalwarts” of the battalion—the eighty “good men 
and true” who daily stood by their guns and did honor to themselves 
and their colors—were chagrined to see the laggards triumphant in this 
matter, it proved after all of infinite value in shaping the future 
course of the Faculty. Already the rank absurdity of the system had 
appealed to everybody who had the faintest interest in the matter. 
Half the professors by this time were warmly seconding Mr. X.’s 
efforts. The State officers were becoming advocates of soldierly dis- 
cipline, and, best of all, there was an admirable company of militia at 
the capital composed of the flower of the young men of the town. 
They had a fine armory ; wore a natty uniform; gave occasional de- 
lightful parties, but, above all, were commanded by one of the most 
accomplished soldiers it has ever been Mr. X.’s lot to meet; and he 
made them soldiers, too, every mother’s son of them. One day a dan- 
gerous riot suddenly broke out in a Northern city. The authorities 
were almost stunned by its fury and strength. There was only one 
way to quell it, and in one hour from the receipt of the order every 
man but two of this company was under arms and ready. Another 
hour and away they went by rail. Five days afterwards, when they 
returned, the people gave them a rousing welcome, and the four or five 
of the ’varsity battalion who were also members of the Guard were 
held in higher esteem than ever before. It was a great thing just 
then to belong to that company, and no young American in town was 
thought to amount to much unless he could claim membership. 

One fine spring morning, as the battalion was forming for drill, 
who should appear but a student of the freshman class, a resident of 
the town, and one of the best-looking and most popular young fellows 
in society. He was one of those who had been excused from drill 
during this epidemic of certificates, but upon the certificate of one of 
the oldest and most respected physicians of the place, on account of 
some asthmatic trouble. Now, voluntarily, he appeared once more in 
uniform and said he was ready to go on duty again. A day or two 
afterwards Mr. X. was speaking to the senior captain of some matters, 
and expressed his pleasure at the manliness of young D in thus 
coming forward during the thickest of the drills when he might as well 
have stayed away. The young captain’s mouth began to twitch with 
suppressed merriment and his eyes to twinkle with fun. 

“ What is it, captain? I see there’s something behind this.” 

“ T should say there was, sir.. Mr. D wanted to join the Guards, 
and put in his application last meeting and got gloriously blackbalied. 
They said they wouldn’t have a man who shirked his duty with the 
battalion, and the only way he could get in with them was to stick to 
his work here.” 
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X. went down and sought out the Guards’ captain, and found that 
the facts were practically as stated. It did his heart good, in all this 
uphill, unpaid, unappreciated work, to find support like that. Another 
year, and the Guards’ captain and he began their work, so to speak, in 
double harness, and it continues to this day. 

In another year, too, Mr. X.’s views as to the necessity and propri- 
ety of there being one duly accredited local physician to decide on those 
alleged cases of disability, prevailed ever those of the president. The 
Faculty passed the measure by a rousing vote. 

June came; so did the competitive drills, with regulars for judges 
and swarms of pretty girls among the spectators, and the president 
came with most of the Faculty, and the battalion, in snug-fitting dark- 
blue uniforms, with white webbing belts and glistening plates, looked 
trim and neat as could be desired, and were steady as rocks at review. 
Prizes were distributed; speeches made by distinguished visitors, in- 
cluding the governor and the adjutant-general, and, despite all its 
struggles and tribulations, the “ Department of Military Science and 
Tactics” was established on a firm basis, The regents met and voted 
that, hereafter, Mr. X. should have the salary he demanded in the first 
place, but forgot to say anything about the six hundred dollars due for 
the first year. This he did not forget, however, and did not mean to. 
They even came to that in course of years; but not until long after he 
had quit the ’varsity and entered a broader field. 

When the second year began Mr. X. found himself suddenly 
nominated and unanimously elected to the position of secretary of the 
Faculty, and from that time on, during the hebdomadal deliberations 
of that august body, sat side by side with his friend the president, and 
could look his erstwhile opponents in the face. Two months after the 
session opened and the president of the board of regents desired that 
Mr. X. should state in writing how things were now going in his 
department, that officer was enabled to assert that, from the interest 
displayed by the large body of students engaged in the duties, and the 
cordial support he was now receiving at the hands of the Faculty, it 
was apparent that instruction in military tactics and discipline was no 
longer regarded as a necessary evil. 

But the troubles were by no means over. There were two or three 
slippery customers among the young men liable to military duty who 
seemed proof against the best-laid schemes of every- and anybody con- 
nected with the institution. One youth in particular, whom we will 
call Allen, because that was very far from being his name, had estab- 
lished for himself the reputation for being the consummate master of 
every trick and dodge known to students in general for evading duties 
and escaping punishment. He had belonged to the battalion before 
X. went to the ’varsity, and had “cut” more drills than he attended. 
He had a record of unexcused absences from recitations in Greek, in 
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Latin, in mathematics, etc., that would have swamped a dozen students 
of ordinary ability. Twice, when on the verge of dismissal, he had 
obviated that necessity by gracefully withdrawing of his own accord 
and retiring to the parental roof in a neighboring city, where it seems 
he swayed the household much at will, and then as blandly would he 
reappear at the beginning of another term and smilingly assure the 
professors in charge of the studies he proposed to patronize that his 
health was now sufficiently restored to permit him to return to his 
duties. When informed that, without the sanction of the president, he 
could not be permitted to resume his attendance on lectures and recita- 
tions, Mr. Allen placidly assured the official that there would be no dif- 
ficulty about that: and indeed there did not seem to be. His name 
once more appeared among those of the special students, and the young 
man would occasionally saunter in and confer the light of his presence 
upon the class-room. He lived alone somewhere in the town; he had 
no friends or associates among the students; he had plenty of money 
to spend upon himself, and was often to be found sitting around the 
billiard-rooms and offices of the hotels. His father was something of a 
politician, and while the Legislature was in session Mr. Allen appeared 
only semi-occasionally at the university, and haunted the galleries of 
the Senate or Assembly, sucking in such wisdom as could be extracted 
from the head of his cane and the debates of the Solons there assem- 
bled. When asked for the president’s excuse for his absences of the 
previous week, Mr. Allen would appear both pained and surprised. 

“Was I absent on the 11th and 12th? Why, yes, professor; you 
are right. I remember now,—an engagement with my dentist. I’ll 
see the president right after recitation, and get acard from him.” Then 
it would be a day or two before the class recited to that particular pro- 
fessor, and when again they appeared and Allen was called upon for his 
card of excuse, he would respond, “I greatly regret it, professor ; but 
I’ve not yet been able to see the president. I’ve been twice to his 
office and once to his house, but he was out both times.” 

“Very well, sir,” would perhaps be the reply, “if that card is not 
presented by Monday morning your name goes to the Faculty Monday 
afternoon.” 

And when Monday came the youth would not appear at all. His 
name would be reported at Faculty meeting as delinquent beyond the 
legal limit of unexcused absences. “ Prex” would say he had long 
since told the young man he would give him no more excuses, and 
Professor B would thereupon receive instructions to write to the 
parents of Mr. Allen and inform them that his name was stricken 
from the rolls ; but early on Tuesday, Allen would appear at the pro- 
fessor’s door, to walk up to college with him and tell him how sorry 
he was to have missed lecture yesterday morning, but that a wretched 
cold had seized him on Saturday, and Doctor Wilkins had declared he 
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must not leave the house. And when told of the action of the Faculty 
in his case his surprise and pain would be indescribable. In terms of 
gentlest reproach he would upbraid the professor for supposing it pos- 
sible that he would willfully or willingly evade college duties. Then 
he would go to the president, and, in some way, the thing would be 
patched up. “I don’t believe what he says, or what his father says, 
for that matter, but I cannot disprove, and therefore can only accept 
their statements,” was the summary of the situation as expressed by 
our patient superior. And so from month to month Mr. Allen would 
wriggle along,—a reproach to everybody, and yet a youth too plausible 
for the authorities to sternly suppress and too slippery to be caught. 

Through medical and presidential excuses the young man had suc- 
ceeded in having wiped out the string of unexcused absences against 
him in the military department in the first term. But then, when Mr. 
X. was officially informed that the youth had been dismissed from the 
’varsity, he dropped him from his rolls, and though he occasionally 
saw him on the street, it was not supposed that he had been allowed to 
return. In various ways Mr. Allen had evaded most of the duty 
during the first year Mr. X. spent at the institution. Now came the 
second, and Allen promptly appeared and registered as a special again. 
Three days after the drills began he was lolling on a bench in the gym- 
nasium, apparently a pleased looker-on. When the adjutant told him 
to join the awkward squad, the young man smiled and said he guessed 
not. He had been through two years of it and was exempt now. Mr. 
X. proved to the Faculty the next day that Mr. Allen had not attended 
ten drills in all the previous year, and the Faculty unanimously voted 
that he must therefore join the battalion for the fall term, and Allen 
was so officially informed by his “ class officer” on the very next day. 
Perhaps the Faculty wanted to see how X. would get along with this 
representative of the gymnotus tribe. Allen argued and protested ; 
went to the president and implored, and was told that nothing short of 
Mr. X.’s report that he had faithfully completed the course would se- 
cure his excuse. Then he came to Mr. X. and begged for such a 
report, and Mr. X. assured him he should have it—next June—if he 
behaved himself meantime. Mr. Allen was ordered to join the recruit 
squad on the following morning ; his attention was called to the fact that 
the Faculty had braced up and passed a rule that any student receiving 
ten unexcused absences in course of a year (it used to be a term) from 
this time on would be summarily expelled, and with that warning he 
was allowed to go. 

Two weeks passed—a month—and no Allen. Each week was he 
reported to the Faculty as absent on Wednesday and Thursday, and 
by the end of October twelve or fifteen unexcused absences were re- 
corded in all against him, and Mr. X. moved the execution of the law. 
It was passed nem. con. Again a letter was written notifying the pa- 
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ternal Allen of the youth’s exclusion, and that afternoon X. found the 
young man himself awaiting the secretary on his return from meeting. 

“ Oh, professor, good-afternoon,” he remarked, with great affability. 
“T thought I’d call in and see you, as this seemed to be the only place 
I’d be likely to find you. You know I’ve been up at the gymnasium 
four times these last ten days, but you were away. I just came in to 
speak about the drills. Whom should I report to Wednesday? I’ve 
been so much occupied of late that it was impossible to run up there 
more than once or twice, and my uniform was not ready, so I knew you 
would not require me to be there until it was; but it is all right now. 
I spoke to Mr. Morgan about coming to drill Wednesday, and he said 
something about my name’s being scratched off. That was an acci- 
dent, probably, and I thought I’d just drop in to tell you I was all 
ready to begin.” 

“Tt was not an accident, Mr. Allen, but the result of a regulation 
which was fully explained to you by both your class officer and myself. 
You have rolled up over ten unexcused absences in less than a month, 
and that ends the matter. You were voted out of the university at 
three o’clock this afternoon.” 

Allen protested that he never for a moment understood things 
“that way,” and left Mr. X. with the assurance that he would see the 
president at once and have the thing fixed. The thing wasn’t fixed, 
however. “ Prex” stood firm, and said that he must go unless Mr. X. 
would consent to remove those absences. Then the friends and relations 
of the excluded youth came out and argued the point, but to no purpose. 
This time the law stood. 

Now, however, as the spring term approached again, two other 
young men were at the danger line. They had repeatedly absented 
themselves from duty and presented excuses that were “gauzy” in the 
last degree. Even “ Prex” began to see through them and to refuse 
further clemency. April and May found them over the mark, but a 
“stay of proceedings” was granted, much to the disgust of Mr. X., 
who well knew that the battalion was watching the result with keen 
intelligence. At last, in the interest of discipline, Mr. X. urged the 
case to the president as one requiring immediate action, and reminded 
him of the rule passed by the Faculty making those ten unexcused 
absences final cause for dismissal. ‘ Prex” laid down his pen and 
calmly said that he thought the rule a bad one for general application. 
“Tt was a good thing to have when there was a young man, like Allen, 
whom everybody was eager to get rid of, and who had never been any- 
thing but a discredit to the institution ;” but that he didn’t believe in 
it, except in such cases, was plainly the upshot of his remarks. Despite 
their offenses, the offenders against the rules and orders of the military 
department were saved by executive clemency, and the other members 
of the battalion concluded it was about time to have a “ circus,” 
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Mr. X., at Faculty meeting, stepped out of the secretary’s box and 
took the floor to urge immediate action. ‘ Prex” opposed, and the 
Faculty, torn betwixt conflicting emotions, apparently knew not what to 
do. Absences from drill without reason or excuse doubled in number 
on the instant, and despite the excellent appearance of the battalion and 
the fine drills at the closing parades and muster, the commandant had 
had enough of that sort of work. He had been appointed an aide-de- 
camp on the staff of the old “ war-horse” of a governor aforementioned, 
and was tendered certain duties in connection with the instruction of 
the State troops that promised to be more congenial and remunerative 
than university work, that was so much uphill. Then, too, he had got 
to scribbling for Tare UNITED SERVICE, and the duties of secretary of 
the Faculty (unsalaried) were of constantly-increasing weight. At the 
end of the term, Mr. X. concluded that it was high time to let some- 
body else try his hand at the military department. The last thing he 
strove to effect in Faculty meeting was a measure by which the Fac- 
ulty as a body, and not the president as an individual, should decide 
in these matters of discipline. But they were not ready to face the 
music. 

In a year or two, however, it all came about, and the measures and 
recommendations Mr. X. strove to introduce in his time, from an ex- 
amining surgeon down to a committee on discipline in the Faculty, 
gradually came to be looked upon as the best things, after all, and are 
now established facts. After “the professor” tendered his resignation 
the regents tried to get the War Department to increase the detail 
allotted to the State for their benefit. Failing in that, they unhesitat- 
ingly applied for the restoration to them of the “franchise” which they 
had long since turned over to their struggling up-country contemporary 
as something for which they had no use, and the United States officer 
at the smaller college, with his arms, equipments, etc., was summarily 
transferred to the varsity. Next the government began sending around 
its own inspectors, to see whether the colleges thus benefited were show- 
ing proper appreciation of the fact, and, finally, a board of experts, all 
men of large and possibly similar experience at various institutions, 
are now to assemble and decide on a uniform system of instruction. 
Verily, the times have changed and the good cause has triumphed. 

“Prex” and his military professor have both long since severed 
their respective connections with the old ’varsity, but whenever Mr. X. 
drops in to take a look at the scene of his struggles of a decade ago, he 
realizes that those particular “ trials” were not all in vain. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES Kina, 
U.S.A. 
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SERVICE FOURNALS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


THE number of periodicals which treat of military and naval matters 
has become so great that most civilized countries can boast of at least one. 
Even in Roumania—where we should suppose that the interest in 
naval affairs could not be very great—we find a review which is partly 
devoted to them; and we are within bounds in stating that a list of 
the whole of these publications would fill a page of this magazine. 

It is a source of gratification that, in the value of subjects discussed, 
as well as in illustration, typography, and general appearance, the pro- 
fessional periodicals of our own country, such as the Journal of the 
Military Service Institution and the Proceedings of the Naval Institute, 
compare most favorably with any. 

The last number of the Naval Journal, being No. 1 of vol. xv., con- 
tains two brilliant articles,—one upon “The Most Important Question 
of Sheathed or Unsheathed Iron or Steel Ships,” by Naval Constructer 
Hichborn; the other is entitled “ Progressive Naval Seamanship,” by 
Commander Sigsbee. There are also valuable papers upon “ Naval 
Reserves,” and the “ Recruiting and Training of Men,” by Lieutenant 
Sydney Staunton. 

The subject of a naval reserve is now occupying the attention of 
the public to some extent, and articles in relation to it are exceedingly 
timely. Then follows one of a series of contributions upon the “ Lit- 
erature of Explosives,” by Professor Munroe, of the Naval Torpedo 
Station, Newport; an article upon “ Naval Coast Signals,” by Lieu- 
tenant Wainwright ; and professional and bibliographical notes. 

There comes from Fort Leavenworth the Journal of the United 
States Cavalry Association, a bright and attractive publication, contain- 
ing original articles of interest, especially to that arm of the service, as 
well as translations from recent authorities in Europe. A short but 
instructive article upon “ Revolver Shooting,” by Captain Hall, is most 
interesting. In this connection the military student will recall the plea 
for the use of the revolver by cavalry in the elaborate work of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Denison, of the British army, whose illustrations of its 
usefulness are mostly derived from the experience of our own Civil 
War. 
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Turning to the foreign periodicals, we find ourselves attracted by 
the appearance of the Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine, pub- 
lished by W. H. Allen & Co., of London. The ways of publishers: 
are mysterious, at least to the uninitiated. Being already the proprie- 
tors of the venerable Colburn’s United Service, now in its sixty-first 
year, it is difficult to understand why they should issue a new and 
attractive rival. Generally, people are off with the old love before they 
are on with the new; but it is to be supposed that the publishers knew 
their own business best. 

The magazine in question is a new departure among service period- 
icals,—quite sumptuous in paper and type, and profuse in illustrations. 
While Colburn’s retains its time-honored form and its price,—a shilling 
a number,—its young sister demands “ two and six” for a monthly part, 
or about seven dollars and fifty cents per annum. 

To give an idea of this novel periodical, we may say that it has, as 
frontispiece of the April number, a portrait of, Lord Abinger, the com- 
mander of the West London Volunteers, with a short biographical 
sketch. The next article is a sketch of General P. H. Sheridan, with 
a very: good likeness. It is a fair and appreciative sketch, the only 
fault to be found with it being the statement that the general was born 
in Ireland, while he, in his autebiography, declares that he was born in 
the United States. 

“ A Rolling Commission” is one of a series of papers describing the 
cruise of a man-of-war on the coast of Africa,—of mediocre interest. 
We recognize some time-honored photographs of. Madeira,— bull- 
carts,” and such like; but, then, every one hasn’t been to Madeira, 
and to those the engravings will be as good as new. 

After this follows the article of the number, upon the subject of 
“Great Britain’s Horse Supply,” from a military point of view. A 
timely note of alarm, we should say, when we hear it gravely stated 
that, of eighteen thousand non-commissioned officers and men of the 
British cavalry, no less than six thousand are at present riding “shank’s 
mare” for want of remounts. 

A propos of this, a little story comes in, which we take from the 
February Colburn’s: 

“A short time since an officer was sent down to inspect a bat- 
tery of Royal Horse Artillery, supposed to be fit for immediate service. 
The war establishment of such a battery is as follows: Six guns, six 
ammunition-wagons, a field forge, and six other carriages. The guns 
were en évidence, but there was only one ammunition-wagon, and this 
in a condition totally unfit for service, and there was no forge. Horses 
had to be borrowed, and of those actually belonging to the battery sup- 
posed to be undergoing inspection, it was remarked by an expert on 
the spot that not one-half could be honestly passed by a veterinary 
surgeon as fit to go abroad. The same may, without exaggeration, be 
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stated of the men, who were by no means the ordinary members of the 
battery. In order to make up the required number, not only was it 
necessary to draw every available horse-artillery gunner from the 
Woolwich depot, but the battery ordinarily stationed at St. John’s 
Wood was taken to Woolwich, and a number of non-commissioned 
officers and men were temporarily borrowed from it.” 

The italics are Oolburn’s, not ours. 

The daily newspapers in England, as well as Parliament, seem to 
be alarmed about the state of the horse-supply. An article of ability 
upon the horse-supply for Indian service remarks that horses, to be of 
real service for cavalry and artillery in that climate, must be born 
there, or else be brought from the Cape of Good Hope. ‘“ Mounted 
infantry must prove a potent factor in any Eastern campaign, and 
especially when opposed to clouds of Cossack and Central Asian horse- 
men. The Indian service will, therefore, do well in providing an 
ample supply of serviceable, medium-sized cobs, something after the 
fashion of the broncho.” 

The italics are ours—this time. 

Continuing the notice of this magazine, we call attention to an 
admirably-illustrated series of articles upon the “Sabre ;” a review of 


a new “ Life of Von Moltke,” by Fedor von Koppen; and an illus- 
trated military ballad, translated from the Swedish. Then there is a 
capital and fully-illustrated description of the Krupp artillery and its 


manufacture, perhaps the most valuable paper of the number. 

A portrait and biographical sketch is given of Deputy Inspector- 
Genera] McCormick, the oldest medical officer in the British navy, 
whose work upon Arctic Exploration is well known. This veteran of 
eighty-nine entered the service in 1823, and first entered upon an 
Arctic voyage in 1827, in Sir Edward Parry’s expedition. In 1839 
he sailed as senior medical officer, naturalist, and geologist of the 
“Erebus,” being gone four years. He was the first to arouse the 
public mind of England to the jeopardy of Sir John Franklin’s ex- 
pedition. McCormick offered to conduct a search for that expedition 
by descending the Coppermine River to the Polar Sea, from thence 
to examine the west shore of King William’s Land aad its vicinity. 
He was supported in his views by Sir F. Beaufort and others, and 
subsequent events showed that, if this plan had been carried out in 
1847, as McCormick proposed, he would have met the remnants of 
the crews of the “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” who were at that very time 
toiling along the western coast of King William’s Land, and dropping 
down one by one, from exhaustion, cold, and hunger, in their final and 
desperate attempts to reach the Great Fish River. McCormick was 
sent out in the “ North Star,” but Captain Berkely says that red tape 
prevented his getting away with his boat, the “ Forlorn Hope,” until 
the season was so far advanced that all the leads through the ice were 
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closed, and he and his boat’s crew came near sharing the fate of those 
whom he was endeavoring to rescue. 


The veteran Admiral Jurien de la Gravitre was received into the 
French Academy in February last. He is the second seaman who has 
received the much-coveted honor of a seat among the forty “ Immor- 
tals.” The other, Vice-Admiral D’Estrées, who was chosen to fill the 
fauteuil of his uncle, Cardinal D’Estrées, in 1715. 

Jurien de la Graviére entered the French navy in the reign of 
Louis X VITI., and has since served under Charles X., Louis Philippe, 
the second republic, the second empire, and now under the third repub- 
lic. Always exceedingly popular in the service, he has proved him- 
self, in all positions, an able and gallant officer, a thorough seaman, and 
a good disciplinarian, as well as a Frenchman loyal to France, what- 
ever her form of government. In addition to this, he has written most 
attractively and voluminously upon naval subjects for half a century, 
and has not yet laid down his pen, having just finished the lives of 
Admirals Roussin and Baudin, which show no signs of failing mental 
powers in the author. j 


There are many French names for things which sound much better 
than their English equivalents. Among these we may mention “Gym- 
note,” the name of the submarine boat lately completed at Toulon. She 
is named after the curious gymnotus electricus, and “Gymnote” has 
certainly a better sound than “ Electric Eel.” 

As offensive vessels in actual warfare submarine boats have yet to 
be tried, especially in regard to their behavior in the presence of ex- 
plosives and the safety of their crews. A well-known writer upon 
naval subjects, M. Weyl, points out to his countrymen, who are jubi- 
lant over the success of the “Gymnote,” the fact that, in an attack 
upon a blockading vessel, the submarine boat, if she remained below 
during the explosion of a torpedo, would probably remain there perma- 
nently ; while, if she rose to the surface to avoid shock, the machine- 
guns of her enemy would, almost infallibly, finish her career then and 
there. 


Speaking of torpedoes, we may remark that the French have been 
unfortunate enough to lose two torpedo-boats lately, and in each case 
there was loss of life. We condense from Le Yacht the particulars of 
the singular accident to “ No. 102” of the Toulon flotilla, which occurred 
in St. Nazaire Roads. 

Six torpedo-boats had gone out for exercise upon the coast. The 
weather was fair, although it was blowing a brisk mistral, or north- 
west wind, with a swell from the southwest. After manceuvring all 
day, they were returning in line to Toulon, the “ No. 102” being the 
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fourth in line. Passing between two rocky islets and near a shoal spot, 
“No. 102” was observed suddenly to capsize. She was at the time 
about three hundred metres from the bank or shoal spot. There was 
no premonition of disaster, the boat simply turning over on her side, 
and then going keel up instantly. Her commanding officer states that 
he was in the water before he knew it. He managed to reach and hold 
on to her rudder, but was then in great danger from her propeller, for, 
curiously enough, her engine continued its revolutions. Thirteen men, 
who were on deck, were thrown into the water, and three of them were 
drowned, the rest managing to cling to the keel. The fireman and two 
engine-drivers, who were below, with the hatches closed, of course per- 
ished. It shows how tightly closed she was when it appears that she 
did not sink for forty-five minutes after the accident, but lay in the 
water like a whale, with the screw working like the flukes of the ceta- 
cean in a death-flurry. The other boats hastened to the spot, and 
launched their little dinghies, saving those who were clinging to the 
wreck. The best proof that the weather was fair was the fact that they 
could use these little boats successfully. The wreck was taken in tow 
by two of the others, but the tow-lines parted, and at last “No. 102” 
slowly sunk, in about sixteen fathoms of water. 

The class of torpedo-boats to which “ No. 102” belonged had been 
much complained of by their officers, on account of their forward upper 
works having been raised so as to get the torpedo-tube higher out of 
water. This sort of metallic head-sail made them steer rather badly at 
times. But the three leading boats had just passed over the spot where 
“No. 102” capsized, without trouble. It has been suggested that, 
passing too near the bank spoken of, she touched it with a blade of her 
propeller just as a heavy roller had laid her over, and the added im- 
pulse was sufficient to capsize her. The explanation seems unsatisfac- 
tory, and the “35-metre” class, to which “ No. 102” belonged, is said 
to have more stability than the longer or the shorter classes. Others 
suppose that her trim had been materially altered by consumption of 
fuel or some change in stowage. 

She has since been raised, but the latest French papers received at 
this writing do not give any details of her condition when her hatches 
were opened, beyond the finding of the bodies of the three unfortunate 
men. 

The second French torpedo-boat which has been recently lost was 
“No. 110,” of the Cherbourg division. The accident occurred on 
March 21, about noon, she being one of a flotilla of four on the way 
from Havre to Cherbourg. The black cone—a signal for low barome- 
ter—had been hoisted at several places, but when the boats left Havre 
it was a dead calm. Two of them—“ No. 110” and “ No. 111”—were 
of the same 35-metre class as the one lost near Toulon, and, having been 
to Havre to get new boilers, it was judged prudent, in the light of the 
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recent accident to “ No. 102,” to have them escorted by two others of 
the Cherbourg flotilla, smaller boats than “ No. 110.” 

About eight miles from Cape Barfleur the flotilla was met by an 
extremely violent squall, and lost sight of each other for some minutes. 
Each one was taking its own course, having enough to do to look out 
for its own safety. The weather becoming worse, one of the escort 
bore up for Havre, and arrived there safely that evening. When she bore 
up she saw two of her three consorts.. The two others kept on, and 
arrived safely at Cherbourg that evening, although one of them was so 
damaged that she nearly sank that night. 

“ No. 110” disappeared during the squall. A search was instituted 
as soon as the disaster was known, and two or three days were spent 
without any discovery, and the unfortunate people were at last given 
up. Since that a mattress known to belong to her has been found 
floating, showing that a sea had broken her up. Thirteen men and 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau Villers-Moriamé were lost. The latter left a 
numerous family, and it is possible that his anxiety to see them may 
have led to the disaster, as he appears to have been the senior officer, 
and the admiral at Cherbourg had given orders for them not to leave 
Havre except in very fine weather. 

Since these disasters the form of the class has been ordered to be 
changed—the forward superstructure is to be cut down—so that torpe- 
does will have to be loaded from the deck. The freeboard will also be 


raised, and the sides made straighter instead of “tumbling home” so 
much. The sum for these alterations has already been granted. 


Since we are upon the subject, we may say that in February last 
there appeared in Colburn’s Magazine an article on torpedo warfare, 
translated from the Russian of Captain Dubassov, of the Imperial 
Navy. Captain Dubassov is the officer who distinguished himself in 
the last Russo-Turkish war by blowing up a Turkish ironclad on the 
Danube. The article deals mostly in generalities—offense and defense 
—as against blockading fleets, and what not. No special plans are 
formulated for such purposes, and for a reason at which the gallant 
captain hints, in the corner of his paper; his reserve being necessary 
because the Russian admiralty has most carefully prepared plans of 
operations in the event of war with a maritime power, and, of course, 
the premature disclosure of such plans would not exactly meet with 
official approval. Captain Dubassov insists that torpedo-boats should 
never act singly except under great emergency, but always in pairs or 
in “chains” of five or six. Then, he says, “ Like God’s ire they must 
strike relentlessly at the enemy’s ships till they are either blown to 
pieces or surrender.” 


There is another translation from the Russian in the March number 
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of Colburn’s United Service, which is remarkable for the refreshing 
candor of its utterances. It is entitled ‘The Importance of Asia 
Minor for Russia,” and the writer is A. V. Eliséef, who seems to have 
traveled very extensively in the country in question. The writer ex- 
presses a conviction that, at the first pretext, or the first favorable op- 
portunity, without a pretext, efforts should be made by Russia to acquire 
Asia Minor. He regards the Cossacks as the people who are to play 
the principal part, both as warriors and colonists, in “ the future cam- 
paign in Anatolia.” The writer refers to the settled convictions among 
the more rigid and old-fashioned Osmanli that Allah, in sign of dis- 
pleasure at the falling off from strict practice of the faith, as given 
them by the prophet, will, in due time, permit the “great white Padi- 
shah” to assign to unbelievers, especially to Russians and Americans, 
the possessions of the faithful. 

In Van and Erzeroum, especially, many true Turks not only dis- 
suade people from purchasing property, but also from erecting expen- 
sive buildings upon land already acquired, so convinced are they that 
they cannot hold their possessions for more than a few years. 

For generations many wealthy Turks have buried their dead in 
Broussa and other cities of Anatolia, under the settled belief that it is 
only a question of time when they will have to abandon the European 
side of the Bosphorus, but this revelation of the belief of Anatolians 
is rather new. 

The writer says that, naturally, the Russians will make their ap- 
proach from that solid point d’appui, the Caucasus ; and that it will not 
be the first visit paid by the Cossacks to Asia Minor, for in the height 
of their power their forefathers had crossed the Black Sea in their frail 
craft, plundered the coast towns, and penetrated some distance into the 
interior, in proof of which there are several historical traces remaining. 
Cossack troops have always been the principal force in the pushing 
forward of Russian possession at the expense of Asiatics. Once settled 
in a country they form a living wall behind which Russian peasants 
and artisans and traders can peacefully pursue their avocations. 


A propos of Russian advance into Central Asia, we see in the April 


” 


Fortnightly another paper, by the author of “Greater Britain,” who 
last winter accompanied Sir Frederick Roberts in a military progress 
to the extreme northwestern boundary of British India, and the formal 
opening of the railroad which is to enable the possessors of India to 
overcome the difficulties of the passes into Afghanistan, formerly so 
fatal to them. 

The learned author describes a dress-parade held at Loralei, and 
his description of the troops upon the extreme frontier may be in- 
teresting. 

There were present a regiment of cavalry, a regiment of native 
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infantry, and a mountain battery of artillery, with some Afghans and 
Baluchs. “The cavalry and artillery were splendid fighting represent- 
atives of the modern Indian army. But the infantry regiment was 
from Bombay, and, though admirable in its old-fashioned British drill, 
did not give one the impression of having much dash about it. The 
guns went by to the sound of the Highland pipes, although I myself 
prefer their playing upon their own Baluchi pipes.” 

The cavalry regiment was one where the British officers wear the 
native dress, turban and all. ‘“ Although the cavalry regiment was a 
good one, it contains too many men who were sick with fever. These 
are chiefly Jats from the country below Umballa, who do not eat meat, 
and avoid even red vegetables, pink turnips, and so forth, because they 
remind them too much of meat. The first cavalry regiment which 
came to Loralei, a Bengal Lancer regiment, is said to have lost nearly 
one in three of its men in nine months, most of these dying of pneu- 
monia from exposure to winter cold when previously weakened by 
autumn fever. The native troops naturally do not like service in the 
Afghan plateau. Extra pay is given them . . . and thick clothing is 
served out to them ; but though the death-rate has been greatly reduced,., 
it is still high, and the service is still unpopular. In my belief, the 
climate is a far better one for British troops than for Indian natives, 
and the country ought to be chiefly occupied by British troops, and 
by troops raised from among the mountain tribes. At present there 
is about the same amount of sickness among the white troops as 
among the natives, but I am convinced that among the white troops 
it could be avoided, whereas among the Indian natives it is in a large 
degree unavoidable from the climate being unsuited to them. With re- 
gard to the serving out of warm clothing to Indian troops, when such 
advantages were given them at Kabul, in the winter occupation, the 
men saved the clothing instead of wearing it, and some carried it about 
with them for as much as two years in order to present it to their rela- 
tions when they reached home. The men were also given to starving 
themselves as well as to depriving themselves of every luxury in order 
to save their pay for the benefit of their families. It is one of the great 
difficulties of holding the frontier in force, that Indian troops are not of 
much use at places like Quetta and Loralei in the winter snow and the 
cold, while the Europeans play foolish tricks with their health, and 
from the dullness of the stations are literally ‘ bored to death.’ The Rus- 
sians find that in their wilder garrisons it is an admirable practice to allow 
the men to make up shooting-parties, organize commissariats for them- 
selves, and go away for days and even weeks together without officers.” 

We make no apology for this long extract, because it gives an in- 
sight into the character of troops who are now almost within sight of 
each other, and to whose collision the attention of the world may pos- 
sibly be called at any time. 
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The French dragoons have again been given the lance. The weapon 
is of moderate length of oak, with very sharp head and steel heel, with 
the usual loop of leather for the arm. As soon as a supply of bamboo 
can be obtained from Tonquin, that is to be used as much lighter and 
stronger, resembling those carried by the Bengal lancers. It appears 
not to be as yet decided whether one squadron of a regiment is to have 
the lance, or half of such squadron. The Sixteenth is the first regi- 
ment to have the new arm, which is to be carried in addition to the 
short rifle and heavy cavalry sabre. The regiment is to have the 
cuirassier tunics, helmets with horsetail plumes, and boots of undressed 
leather, of yellow color. A very small cartridge-box is to be sub- 
stituted for the giberne. 


The senior French naval officer, Vice-Admiral Chabannes La Pal- 
lice, died in March, aged eighty-six. A graduate of the Polytechnic 
School, he entered the navy, and served at Navarino, after which, as a 
lieutenant, he commanded the royal yacht. As captain he commanded 
the “Charlemagne” with great credit, especially in the bombardment 
of Sebastopol. He afterwards commanded fleets in the Mediterranean 
and on the coast of Brazil. 

It will interest Americans to recall the fact that he was Préfet Mari- 
time in Cherbourg from 1862 to 1864, and in that capacity ordered the 
“ Alabama” to be escorted beyond the marine league by the ironclad 
“Couronne,” at the time that cruiser went out to meet her fate at the 
hands of the “ Kearsarge’s” ship’s company. 


A correspondent at Malta informs Truth that the rock upon which 
the “Sultan” struck is not marked upon the charts which were 
supplied to Captain Rice by the Admiralty ; but, astounding to relate, 
it is marked on the charts of the admiral superintendent at Malta, and 
a chart which was once possessed by Nelson shows the rock. Accord- 
ing to one of the P. and O. captains, it is marked in their charts as most 
dangerous. 

We see it reported that the Duke of Edinburgh, who was present 
and directed operations before the “Sultan” went down in deeper water, 
is not to be called upon to appear before the court of inquiry, which is 
to be held in England. 

Since writing the above we see that Captain Rice’s trial has taken 
place, and he has been found guilty of “default.” “ Default” seems 
to be a new term,—apparently a dereliction of duty, in the case of an 
officer, instead of “negligence.” The captain’s trial being over, there 
is to be a court of inquiry upon the salvage operations. Why the 
stranding of the ship and the efforts to save her should not have been 
a part of. the original inquiry it is hard to understand. The “ Sultan” 
was worth nearly one million sterling. 
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The way in which the military authorities at Berlin are beginning 
to practically utilize the balloon for war purposes is described as very 
interesting. “Tempelhof, where the balloons are being made, represents 
at present a scene which would do credit to any stage. Several rope 
makers are hard at work ; next to them a tailors’ shop has been erected, 
where the balloons are cut and sewed. In another shop they are made 
water-proof and dried, and on a fine day a number of soldiers sit in 
front of the tents occupied in making nets. Groups of officers stand 
about trying their various scientific instruments, which they hope to use 
when floating in the air-ships during the approaching manceuvres.” 


It is said that the Swiss Federal Council has recommended a credit 
for the fortification of St. Gothard, indicating a conviction that in the 
event of another European war the position maintained by the republic 
in 1870 would be untenable. The neutrality of the little state was 
assured by the Treaty of Vienna, but, under existing conditions, it is 
doubtful if its neutrality would be respected ; and, should there be any 
rearrangement of the map of Europe, its integrity might be seriously 
affected. The Swiss seem awake to the possibilities, and are losing no 
time in preparation for eventualities. Though not what might be 
termed a military people, they formerly fornished fighting men to half 
Europe. They have an extensive armament, and almost every man is 
somewhat accustomed to drill, and many are crack shots. The force 


they could call out is over two hundred thousand, without touching the 
reserves, which would increase their force fivefold. They have repeat- 
ing arms, and their artillery, by Krupp, is in large quantity. 

Should her neutrality be invaded, the Swiss, under another Arnold 
von Winkelried, may inflict upon the invader another defeat such as 
Morgarten or Sempach. 


Speaking of Krupp guns, there seems to be a certain propriety in 
Germany’s taking the lead in the manufacture of artillery, for there 
seems to be no doubt that the first great gun mentioned in history was 
made at Amberg, formerly the capital of the Upper Palatinate, in 1301. 
Whether the Krupp establishment makes better guns than the French 
is hard to say. Time may perhaps show; but the English are fast 
waking up to the fact that their great guns are not equal to those of 
either France or Germany, judging from the strictures published in the 
service journals, as well as the daily papers. 

As regards the twenty-one thousand guns constructed on the Krupp 
system, in the last thirty years, only twenty-five have met with any 
serious accident, and of these about one-third were only partially made 
at Essen; in such cases the forgings came from Krupp, and the guns 
were finished at the German government arsenals. 
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During the Franco-German war one Krupp gun fired three hun- 
dred rounds in one day. 

The Essen works supply the whole of the Swedish artillery, and 
most of that for Portugal, Switzerland, Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Turkey, Belgium, Denmark, and Holland. 

They also supply Italy with many heavy guns, and Spain mostly 
derives her guns from the same source. Italy builds many of her guns 
at home, on the Krupp principle. Russia got her guns from Essen until 
about ten years ago; but she now has a great arsenal at Obonchoff, 
where the method of manufacture is strictly analogous. 


One of the French journals recently gave a résumé of the condition 
of the United States Navy, and terminates its remarks with the follow- 
ing observations: “The North Americans intend to construct a great 
navy, and there is no doubt that they will succeed in doing so. They 
certainly have need of one, for with their immense coast-line upon two 
great oceans they cannot afford to continue that inert policy into which 
they fell after the close of the war of secession. They possess all mate- 
rial for the rapid creation of a navy of the first rank ; the personnel is 
excellent, their mechanics are skilled, and the financial resources of the 


Union are unrivaled.” 
EDWARD SHIPPEN, 


Medical Director U.S.N. 
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Readers of ‘‘The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


A Cavalry Episode. 


Nieut had closed in on the second 
day’s fight at Nashville by the time 
General Edward Hatch had managed 
to mount a portion of his fine fighting 
division, and was feeling his way in the 
gloom along the Granny White pike. 
His advance encountered a breastwork 
of rails, behind which the enemy were 
endeavoring to rally their broken bat- 
talions. Without a moment’s hesitation 
Hatch ordered a mounted charge, and 
the horses literally tore the barricade 
to kindling wood, and soon Union and 
Confederate troopers were mingled to- 
gether in dire confusion. Like Donny- 
brook fair, the men struck at a head 
where it could be seen, while the officers 
were vainly trying to rally their com- 
mands, Union officers mistaking Con- 
federate: for their own men, Confederate 
officers rallying Union troopers, when 
some one would ride close up, and in 
laconic but pungent Saxon inquire, 
‘Who the sheol are you, anyhow?” 
And then would follow a breast-thrust 
or pistol-shot, and renewed tumult and 
confusion. 

In the midst of this maddening struggle 
a Union officer, whose name has escaped 
the writer, who otherwise would gladly 
add a laurel to his chaplet of honor, en- 
countered Confederate General Rucker, 
and there at once ensued a duel on horse- 
back, such as perhaps was never seen 
before. The two powerful men closed 
in deadly conflict, striking, thrusting, 
parrying with the rapidity of light- 
ning. Urging their horses together, 
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they, grasped each other’s swords with 
the disengaged hand, and each wresting 
from the other his weapon, they renewed 
the conflict, each trying to kill the other 
with his own captured blade. It is diffi- 
cult to say who would have conquered 
in this peculiar combat had not a Union 
trooper shot the gallant Rucker through 
the arm, and, disabling him, forced his 
surrender. Rucker spent the night at 
General J. H. Wilson’s quarters, where 
he received all possible attention, and 
was sent next morning to a hospital in 
Nashville. He was a courteous gentle- 
man, and won the respect of his captors. 
About 9 P.M. the conflict died out. 

Who of those that fought there will 
ever forget ‘‘ Nashville,’’ which made 
practicable the perfect success of Sher- 
man’s march to the sea? Who can 
forget our glorious leader, George H. 
Thomas, “the rock of Chickamauga,’’ 
so beloved by his soldiers, and whose 
memory is so sacred to them, but whose 
fame has been assailed by pygmies with 
carping criticism, and whose last days 
were embittered by the consciousness 
that his title to consideration and pre- 
ferment was contemptuously ignored ? 

Night fell on the second day’s battle, 
which found Hood’s army shattered so 
badly that only fear of capture kept his 
men with their colors. The skies, which 
had been frowning all day, opened their 
gates, and a downpour of rain began 
which continued, with slight intermis- 
sions, for many days, and converted the 
country into a sea of mud. The com- 
plete success which had crowned our 
arms, however, inspired the Union troops 
with double vigor, and they hung on to 
Hood’s retreating columns like famished 
wolves upon a buffalo herd. Like Gen- 
eral Greene’s celebrated retreat through 
the Carolinas during the Revolution, the | 
elements conspired to save the pursued, 
stream after stream becoming unforda- 
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ble the moment they were safe on the 
south banks. Then our tireless horse- 
men must hunt for crossings or try 
to improvise bridges, structures, often, 
which would cause the quiet citizen’s 
blood to congeal with horror at the 
thought of thrusting himself over the 
raging torrent on so frail a contrivance. 
‘*On!on!’’ however, was Wilson’s cease- 
less cry, and somehow all obstacles 
would be overcome, and we would again 
lock horns with Hood’s faithful, self- 
sacrificing rear-guard, which, though 
worn with frightful marching, be- 
numbed with cold, and fumished for 
want of food, never failed to interpose 
themselves to save their comrades. 
How they lived through it is hard to 
tell, since on Hood’s march to Nashville 
both he and Schofield must have taken 
everything eatable in the country. At 
a turnpike, where a staff-officer stopped 
a few moments to write a dispatch, the 
good woman of the house said, ‘* Major, 
I am a Union woman, and love the dear 
old flag, but I cried to see those poor, 
ragged, barefooted soldiers marching 
and suffering in the pitiless storm.’ 
All honor to her kind heart. 

During the 17th of December, Wil- 
son’s cavalry was below Franklin on the 
Columbia pike, skirmishing from wood 
to wood, hill-top to hill-top, slowly push- 
ing the enemy, for the weather and 
ground permitted no headlong rushes 
even if the faithful rear-guard had re- 
laxed its vigilance. To the right and 
left of the pike the Union cavalry’s dis- 
mounted skirmishers had ascended a 
crescent-shaped ridge, with its concave 
side towards the south, through a de- 
pression in which ran the Columbia 
pike. Off the pike in the woods on 
both sides our men were pushing for- 
ward, watching the road and the little 
valley as well as the mist—which rose 
and fell, sometimes disclosing a short 
vista, and again veiling all in gloom— 
permitted. Descending from the cres- 
cent ridge, a short distance in advance, 
near a farm-house, was descried a dark 
line, but so indistinct as to be unrecog- 
nizable. ‘‘General,’’ said an officer, 
‘‘can that be Croxton?’ ‘No,’ said 
Wilson, “it is the enemy; but we will 
soon find out. Order the Fourth Cay- 





alry to hold themselves ready to charge.”’ 
The tantalizing fog would rise and fall, 
so that it was impossible to see anything, 
although the distance was but three or 
four hundred yards. To the right of 
the road, across a narrow field, could be 
seen some of our led horses, which were 
being mounted by our skirmishers, and 
Wilson sent word to these troops to 
move in the timber until they could 
charge the enemy in flank the moment 
the regulars on the pike were launched 
at the centre. 

Danger and battle have a great ten- 
dency to make men and officers punc- 
tiliously polite, and the exaggerated 
courtesy which was evolved after the 
staff-officer had delivered his order to 
General X. would have been highly 
amusing if it had not taken too much 
time. ‘General Y.,’’ said General X., 
‘“‘you will take your command and 


charge immediately.” ‘Sir, do you 
say charge, General X.?” “I say 
charge, General Y.’’ ‘Then, General 


X., I will charge, sir!’? And although 
this stilted conversation was enough to 
paralyze both participants, they did 
charge with a will, like gallant men as 
they were. By the time this colloquy 
was over a wild yell and hurrah shook 
the vale to the echo. Down the pike 
sped the Fourth Regulars, led by brave 
Lieutenant Joseph Hedges, and next 
moment three guns opened on the column 
of fours, making sickening gashes, but 
not stopping its progress until an unseen 
wash across the road threw men and 
horses into confusion. But Hedges, 
with some forty of his best-mounted 
and bravest troopers, rode right into 
the battery, sabring right and left, 
and, but for the disruption of the charge 
by the gulley, the battery had been 
captured then. Seeing so small a body, 
the infantry supports dispersed the few 
troopers, but the guns limbered up and 
rapidly withdrew. Almost at the same 
moment the troops in the woods struck 
the left of the enemy’s line, and broke it 
to pieces. Hedges was captured but not 
dismounted, and, taking off his hat and 
yelling, ‘‘The Yanks are coming! The 
Yanks are coming !’’ escaped in the con- 
fusion, for his captors had only time to 
seek their own safety, as Hatch’s men 
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were swarming along the left of the 
road. 

And now commenced a race after the 
guns, which could be heard tearing up 
the earth as they thundered down the 
pike in their headlong flight. Hedges, 
with his small battalion (the regiment 
had only about one hundred and fifty 
men all told), followed at the full run 
until.a narrow bridge checked the col- 
umn. Beyond the bridge was open 
ground for two hundred and fifty yards 
or more, surrounded by a segment of 
woods which terminated on the creek to 
the right of the bridge. The closing 
night and lowering timber, together 
with the ever-shifting fog, prevented 
any clear view, but a shadowy mov- 
ing something appeared in front on the 
road. General Wilson ordered Hedges 
to send a squadron across the bridge 
to find out what was in front, and as the 
small companies of not over twenty men 
each moved out of the column, a staff- 
officer turned in his saddle, and calling 
out, ‘‘ Come on, Bayard,’ trotted rapidly 
across the bridge, followed by a single 
orderly. Hardly two minutes elapsed 
before this officer passed an abandoned 
gun, then another, and another, and a 
moment later was close on the heels of 
the artillery horses which had just left 
the guns. Turning around to look for 
the squadron, which was nowhere in 
sight, he found a soldier leading the 
highest horse he ever saw before or since, 
and ordered a halt. Upon being asked 
what command he belonged to, the sol- 
dier answered, ‘‘ Texas Battery.’’ The 
orderly was directed to take charge of 
this prisoner, when a horseman came 
back from the led horses and demanded 
what was the matter, but without wait- 
ing for a reply, fired at the staff-officer, 
who as quick as thought drew his re- 
volver and returned the fire with two 
shots. His antagonist called out, ‘‘ Don’t 
shoot!’ and, driving his spurs into his 
horse, disappeared in the gloom. Satis- 
fied that any closer observation of the 
enemy was not conducive to health, our 
friend rode back, and upon passing the 
first abandoned piece of artillery saw 
Bayard in the mist advancing with his 
squadron at a walk, and called out to 
him to come on to the guns. Bayard 
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rode up and said, ‘‘ You just spoke in 
time. I thought you were a reb, and 
would have shot you inanother moment.” 
‘Did you not hear me call out to you to 
come on?” ‘No.’’ These words were 
scarcely spoken when the whole segment 
of wvoods was lighted with a flash of 
musketry, and the bullets glanced from 
the guns and tore up the ground at their 
feet, driving the few men back to the 
bridge. 

Reporting the discovery of the guns 
to General Wilson, the staff-officer asked 
for the Fourth Cavalry to move up and 
dismount around the guns, which was 
at once accomplished, and, advancing in 
skirmish line, the woods were cleared 
and the guns, which the enemy had 
vainly attempted to disable by cutting 
the spokes, were drawn off across the 
bridge, by which time darkness closed 
in, and down came the pouring rain 
again upon an uncomfortable but glori- 
ous bivouac. 

The story of Nashville has been told 
from the infantry stand-point, and little 
credit has been doled out to the cavalry. 
The fact, however, remains that up to 
the 18th of December the cavalry had 
captured twenty-three pieces of artillery 
and over two thousand prisoners, but we 
do not wish to complain. 

E. B. BEAuMmont, 
Major Fourth Cavalry ; Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel U.S.A. 


Regimental Losses in the American 
Civil War. 


(From the Philadelphia Press.) 


THE“ Regimental Losses in the Ameri- 
can Civil War,”’ by Colonel William F. 
Fox, and published by the Albany Pub- 
lishing Company, Albany, New York, 
is an exhaustive compilation from offi- 
cial records of the casualties on both 
sides in the war. The labor has taken 
many years. The result is, perhaps, the 
most valuable history of the war that has 
been published. Here are not opinions, 
but facts. The arguments which here 
make themselves are unanswerable, 
unless these statistics can be shown to be 
wrong und other and different statistics 
be shown to be right. It is here made 
plain beyond all room for controversy 
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that the hard fighting of the war was 
between the Army of the Potomac and 
the Army of Northern Virginia. These 


figures show that it was infantry regi- | 


ments from the Eastern States that did | 
| in action. Of these forty-five regiments 


the hardest fighting in the Union army. 
They show that the Confederacy suc- 


cumbed by the exhaustion of Lee’s army, | 


and they are an emphatic comment upon 


the idleness of any theory of military | 


critic or apologist, that a different con- 
duct of campaign, or other strategy or 
tactics than those actually adopted, would 
have ended the war before the forces of 
the Confederacy were destroyed. They 
show that, like other civil wars which 
have been prolonged far beyond the point 
where one nation would have acknowl- 
edged itself beaten by another, the war 
for the Union had to be fought out to 
the end. 

Many of the revelations of this im- 
portant book will astonish the reader. 
These tables of deaths and wounds 
measure the actual fighting as nothing 
else can, and they carry conviction 
towards a reversal of any judgment 
founded merely upon general claims. 
One thing clearly shown is the over- 
shadowing importance of the battle of 
Gettysburg. The losses prove how much 
fiercer was the fighting which ended in 
Meade’s victory than it ever was before 
or ever was again during the war. On 
the other hand, other battles which have 
made military reputations sink into com- 
parative insignificance. Meade gains 
and Sheridan, for instance, loses by 
the bringing together of these statistics. 
The heroic valor of the North Carolina 
troops excites the highest admiration, 
and Pennsylvania, which lost more in 
killed and wounded in proportion to the 
number of its troops than any Northern 
State, can well send greeting to North 
Carolina, whose troops did the hardest 
fighting on the other side, over the 
happy reunion of the present. 

In the Union armies there were over 
2000 regiments. The Union infantry 
regiment which suffered the greatest loss 
in battle during the war was the Fifth 
New Hampshire, which in four years of 
service lost 295 men killed or mortally 
wounded in action, including 18 officers. 
The Eighty-third Pennsylvania Infantry 
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comes next. It lost 282 officers and 
men. 

There were only forty-five infantry 
regiments which lost during the war over 


200 men killed or mortally wounded 


Pennsylvania furnished eleven, a greater 
number than any other State. New York, 
Massachusetts, and Michigan furnished 
six each, and little Vermont closely fol- 
lowed them with four. The Pennsy]l- 
vania regiments on this honor list were 
the Eighty-third, One Hundred and 
Fifth, Sixty-first, Eleventh, Forty-fifth, 
One Hundredth, One Hundred and 
Eighth, Eighty-first, Fifty-fifth, One 
Hundred and Forty-fifth, and Fifty- 
third. 

In the light artillery regiments Cooper’s 
‘‘B” battery of the First Pennsylvania 
Artillery heads the list with a loss of 
21 killed and mortally wounded in action. 
Rickett’s battery is seventh, with a loss 
of 18, and Bigelow’s Ninth Massachusetts 
is ninth, with a loss of 15. The regiment 
which had the most men killed and 
wounded in action during the entire war, 
in proportiun to its total enrollment, was 
the Second Wisconsin, with a percent- 
age loss of 19.7. The One Hundred and 
Fortieth Pennsylvania was fourth, with 
17.4 per cent. Of the 22 regiments 
whose loss was above 15 per cent., Penn- 
sylvania furnishes the highest number, 
6; Wisconsin comes next with 4, and 
New York and Massachusetts give 2 
each. 

Of the 200 regiments in which the loss 
in killed and died of wounds exceeded 
10 per cent. of the total enrollment, 
Pennsylvania leads all the States in 
numbers, having furnished 37, while 
New York furnished 32, Ohio 19, and 
Massachusetts 16. 

The Union infantry regiment with the 
highest percentage of killed, wounded, 
and missing in any one action was the 
First Minnesota, which at Gettysburg lost 
215 men on July 2 out of 262 engaged. 
The One Hundred and Forty-first Penn- 
sylvania is second, having at Gettys- 
burg lost 149 men out of 198 engaged, 
or 75.7 per cent. The author gives a 
table showing 62 Union regiments which 
lost in one action from 82 to 50 per cent. 
of their force. The Light Brigade at 
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Balaklava lost 86.7 per cent. The heavi- 
est loss of any German regiment in the 
Franco-Prussian war was 49.4 per cent. 

The private was safer than the officer. 


At Gettysburg the officers lost 27 per | 
| Franklin Thompson fought well in 


At Get- | 
tysburg the percentage of loss among | 
officers was one-half greater than in the | 


cent. in killed and wounded, while the 
enlisted men lost 21 per cent. 


Wilderness. The Sixty-first Pennsyl- 
vania lost more officers killed than any 
infantry regiment in the Union army,— 
19, including 3 colonels. The Highty- 


first Pennsylvania and the One Hundred | 


and Forty-fifth Pennsylvania each lost 
18 officers. The Sixty-second Pennsyl- 
vania and the Sixty-third Pennsylvania 
each lost 17 officers. 

At Waterloo the French had 80,000 
men and 252 guns; the allies 72,000 men 
and 186 guns. At Gettysburg, Meade 
had 82,000 men and 300 guns, and Lee 
70,000 men and 250 guns. Wellington 
lost 23,185; Meade lost 23,003; Napo- 
leon, 26,300, and Lee about 27,000. 
At Gravelotte the Germans lost 20,577 
out of 146,000 troops engaged. At 
Borodino, the bloodiest battle since the 
introduction of gunpowder, the Russians 
lost 80,000, the French over 20,000; but 
the percentage of loss was less than at 
Gettysburg or Waterloo. 

In the Civil War the Union armies lost 
885,245 in killed, mortally wounded, 
and wounded. The total enrollment of 
the Union armies, reducing all short- 
term men to a three-years’ basis, was 
2,320,272; 110,070 were killed, and the 
deaths from disease, imprisonment, and 
other causes were 359,528. 

Fifty-one men and two officers of the 
Seventy-fifth Pennsylvania were drowned 
while crossing the Shenandoah in April, 
1862. 

Twenty-eight per cent. of the Union 
soldiers at Andersonville died; twenty- 
five per cent. of the Confederates con- 
fined at Elmira, New York, died; 2988 
of the latter were buried in a field which 
was plowed over and planted in wheat. 

Here are some curious extracts from 
the muster-out rolls: 

Forty-sixth Pennsylvania, Company 
“DPD.” Charles D. Fuller, detected as 
being a female, discharged. 

One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Penn- 
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sylvania, Company ‘F.’’ Sergeant 
Frank Mayne, killed in battle and dis- 
real name 
Frances Day. 

Second Michigan, Company ‘F.” 
several battles; proved to be a woman: 
real name Miss Seelye. 

Twenty-sixth North Carolina. Mrs. 
L. M. Blaylock, enlisted March 20, 


| 1861; discharged for being a woman. 


Three thousand six hundred and thir- 
teen Union soldiers were over six feet 
three inches high ; some were over seven 
feet. Captain Van Buskirk, of the 
Twenty-seventh Indiana, measured in 
his stockings eighty-two and a half 
inches; the shortest (age twenty-four 
years) measured only forty inches. Both 
were good soldiers and endured fatigue 
and exposure well. 

Forty-eight per cent. of the Union sol- 
diers were farmers, twenty-four per cent. 


| mechanics, sixteen per cent. laborers, tive 


per cent. were in commercial pursuits, 
three per cent. were professional men. 

The Pennsylvania Reserves wus the 
only division in the Union armies com- 
posed entirely of troops from one State. 
Hancock’s old division of the Second 
Corps lost more in killed and wounded 
than any division in the Union armies. 
Its total losses were 18,844. Close to it 
was Gibbon’s division, in which was the 
Philadelphia Brigade. The division at 
Gettysburg lost 1642 out of 3773 engaged, 
or 48.5 per cent. The four regiments of 
the Philadelphia Brigade lost in killed 
and died of wounds during the war 636 
officers and men. 

The compiler of these very remarka- 
ble figures gives the essential statistics 
of 300 fighting regiments,—a list which 
includes every regiment in the Union 
armies which lost over 120 in killed or 
died of wounds during the entire war, 
and a few regiments whose percentage 
of killed entitles them to this particular 
analysis. Of these 300 fighting regi- 
ments, Pennsylvania furnished 53. 
Among them were of the Pennsylvania 
Reserves, the Fifth, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, and Thirteenth (Bucktuils) ; 
only the Seventh and Eleventh Cavalry, 
although the killed and wounded of the 
Pennsylvania cavalry exceeded the losses 
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of any other State cavalry ; the Twenty- 
eighth Infantry (Colonel Tyndale), the 
Fifty-first Infantry (Colonel Hartranft), 
the Fifty-third (Colonel Brooke), the 
Sixty-first (Colonel Orr), the Sixty-ninth 
(Colonel Owen), the Seventy-first (Col- 
onel Wistar), Baxter's Zouaves, the 
Ninety-third (Colonel McCarter, a 
Methodist minister), the Ninety-seventh 
(Colonel Pennypacker), the ‘Corn Ex- 
change,’ the One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth (Colonel Gideon Clark), the One 
Hundred and Twenty-first (Colonel Bid- 
dle), the One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
(Colonel Beaver), the One Hundred and 
Forty-ninth (Colonel Roy Stone), and 
other superb Pennsylvania regiments. 
The Union regiment which suffered 
the greatest losses at Gettysburg was the 
Twenty-fourth Michigan, whose total 
losses were 368. The Pennsylvania 
regiments whose losses were the great- 
est in that battle were also in the First 
Corps, and were the One Hundred and 
Fifty-first and One Hundred and Forty- 
ninth, whose total losses were 335 and 


836 respectively. At Spottsylvania the | 


Union regiment suffering the greatest 


loss was the One Hundred and Forty- | 
eighth Pennsylvania, with 301 killed, | 


wounded, and missing. At Po River it 
led the list again with a Joss of 200. 

The percentage of killed of Pennsyl- 
vania soldiers was greater than in the 
quota of any other State. The total 
losses of Pennsylvania cavalry in action 
exceeded the cavalry losses of any other 
State. Pennsylvania troops were the 
first to arrive in Washington for its de- 
fense, five companies reaching that city 
at 7 p.m. April 18, 1861. On the next 
day the Twenty-sixth Pennsylvania and 
Sixth Massachusetts had their famous 
fight in Baltimore, the Twenty-sixth 
Pennsylvania losing one man killed and 
several wounded. The Fifty-sixth Penn- 
sylvania (Colonel Hofmann) opened the 
battle of Gettysburg. 

Delaware furnished more men and 
money in proportion to its military 
population than any other State. The 


Union deserters during the war num- | 


bered 201,397. Of the Kansas troops 
11 per cent. deserted. There died 
of disease, of the Pennsylvania troops 
5.5 per cent., of Kentucky troops 14.6 
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| per cent., of Illinois troops 10 per cent. 
The Middle States troops seem to have 
been far the sturdiest. 

Aside from the greater importance of 
the strategic issues of Meade’s victory at 
Gettysburg and the fact that both armies 
there were at their best in point of dis- 
cipline, Colonel Fox’s table of the losses 
in each battle of the war shows that 
Gettysburg stood far ahead in that re- 
spect of all other battles of the war. 

The cost to the Union side of Meade’s 
victory at Gettysburg was an aggregate 
loss of 23,000. At the Wilderness, Grant 
had about 30,000 more men, exclusive of 
the Army of the James, but his losses 
fell 6000 below Meade’s at Gettysburg. 
The Union losses at Cold Harbor were 
still lower,—12,787. At Spottsylvania, 
Grant lost 18,399. 

In the following battles, among others, 
the Confederates remained in undis- 
turbed possession of the field, the Union 
armies leaving their unburied dead and 
many wounded in the hands of the 
Confederates: Bull Run, Seven Days 
(Virginia), Chickamauga, Wilderness 
(Virginia), Spottsylvania, Drewry’s 
Bluff (Virginia), Ream’s Station (Vir- 
ginia), Hatcher’s Run (Virginia). 

The Union losses at certain battles 
which have served to make great mili- 
tary reputations were insignificant when 
compared with Gettysburg, For in- 
stance, the aggregate losses at Opequan 
(Virginia) were 5018; Fisher’s Hill 
(Virginia), 528; Cedar Creek (Virginia), 
5665; Franklin (Tennéssee), 2326 ; Five 
Forks (Virginia), 884; Sailor’s Creek, 
1180; Nashville (Tennessee), 3057 ; Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry on May 25-30, 1864, 656 ; 
Resaca, 8000. The total losses in the 
Atlanta campaign from May until Sep- 
tember were only 8000 more than in the 
single battle at Gettysburg. The losses 
in the different assaults at Vicksburg 
were about 5000. According to the re- 
turns of the Confederates their heaviest 
losses were at the Seven Days’ battles, 
when their aggregate loss was 20,614. 
Their returns show a loss of 20,448 at 
Gettysburg, to which should be added 
about 5000 wounded and unwounded 
captured, according to the records on 
file at Washington. 

This is the book of revelations as to 
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both sides in the Civil War. On the 
Confederate side North Carolina lost 
more soldiers in killed than any South- 
ern State. The following was the loss 
in killed of several of the Confederate 
States: North Carolina, 14,522; Vir- 
ginia, 5828; South Carolina, 9187; Geor- 
gia, 5553; Mississippi, 5807. North Caro- 
lina also led the list in the number that 
died of wounds, and 20,602 of her sons 
died of disease to 6947 Virginians. The 
sons of other States did more talking, but 
North Carolina evidently did by far the 
most fighting. Her military population 
in 1861 was 115,369, but she furnished 
125,000 men to the Confederate cause. 
The percentage of loss in killed and 
wounded was twice as great in the Con- 
federate armies as in the Union armies. 
At Gettysburg the Twenty-sixth North 
Carolina, of Pettigrew’s brigade, went 
into battle with over 800 men, and lost 
588 in killed and wounded and 120 miss- 
ing, most of whom were also killed or 
wounded. Most of this loss occurred in 
the first day’s fight, where the regiment 
met the One Hundred and Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania and Cooper’s battery. The 
Pennsylvania regiment lost 325 in killed, 
wounded, and missing at Gettysburg. 
The Twenty-sixth North Carolina had 
only 216 men left for duty when it went 
into Longstreet’s assault on the third 
day, and on the following day but 80 
men were left. On the first day Cap- 
tain Tuttle’s company went into action 
with 8 officers and 84° men. All the 
officers and 83 of the men were killed 
or wounded. On the same day Com- 
pany ‘'C,”’ of the Eleventh North Caro- 
lina, lost 2 officers and 34 out of 38 men 
killed or wounded. Captain Bird, of 
this company, and the four remaining 
men then went into what is popularly 
called Pickett’s charge. The flag-bearer 
was shot and Captain Bird brought out 
the flag himself. This was the severest 
regimental loss during the war. The 
percentage of regimental, brigade, and 
division losses of the Confederates were 
terrible. ; 

Colonel Fox’s work teaches the impor- 
tance of regimental reports, and the sug- 
gestion that the West Point Academy 
should now take steps to prevent care- 
lessness in this respect in the next war 
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on the part of regimental commanders 
should be carried out. A regiment count 
should be made before going into action, 
and the casualty list should be properly 
classified. LB. F. 


Many years ago Lieutenant I. C. 
sailed as first lieutenant of one of our 
sloops-of-war, in the Pacific. He was 
constantly railing against the extrava- 
gant habits and the luxurious table 
which the younger members of the mess 
indulged in. 

At last, when going into Honolulu, he 
consented to act as caterer, and to prove 
practically his ideas of economy and 
good living combined. 

During the morning watch, while he 
was on deck getting things in order, the 
market-boat shoved off for the shore, 
and had got quite a distance when old C. 
saw her, and at once hailed her, in a 
stentorian voice which could easily be 
heard on shore,— 

‘‘ Boat ahoy! Steward!’ 

‘“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“Steward! bring us off something 
good for breakfast! Bring off a heart 
and pluck, or a bullock’s liver! None 
of your d—d sore-eyed chickens !”’ 

E. S. 


WHEN Wolfereceived his death-wound 
on the heights of Abraham he had only 
attained thirty-three years of age. 

How young to die! Yet again, how 
young to have reached the high position 
he held! Whenever and wherever he 
could by example encourage his soldiers, 
then and there was Wolfe conspicuous. 

In his last battle he was standing in 
front of his troops, who were in a criti- 
cal: situation, when he was wounded in 
the wrist by a bullet. 

He wrapped his handkerchief round 
the injured limb and forthwith headed a 
charge against the enemy. 

Again he was hit, and still he per- 
severed. And then a third bullet struck 
him—full in the breast—and he was com- 
pelled to halt. 

Supported by the arms of Captain 
Currie, of the Twenty-eighth Regiment, 
he followed with his eyes the fortunes 
of his advancing army, until at last the 
blindness of fast-approaching death pre- 
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vented his seeing, and then he asked of 
those around him how the fight went. 

‘‘The French run!” cried a wounded 
soldier who heard his general’s question. 

“Then,’’ said Wolfe, ‘“‘I die happy.”’ 
Immediately he fell back dead. 

As the death of the English com- 
mander in the moment of success was 
glorious, equally glorious was the end 
of the French leader in the moment of 
defeat. 

Almost at the very same time when 
Wolfe received his mortal wound the 
French general, Le Marquis de Mont- 
calm, was stricken todeath. Just before 
he expired the certainty of defeat was 
hanging over the heads of his soldiers, 
and with his dying breath the brave 
French gentleman gave vent to his satis- 
faction that he would not witness the 
disastrous result of the battle: ‘‘ Thank 
heaven! Ishall not live to see the capit- 
ulation of Quebec!’’ were the last words 
of Montcalm. 


THE following incident has a chival- 
rous and a glorious ring about it. 

’Twas in a sea-fight in the year 1694. 
An English officer, Captain Killigrew, 
laid his ship alongside a French vessel, 
and was just on the point of ordering 
his men to fire a broadside, when he 
noticed that the enemy’s crew were en- 
gaged in prayer. Whereupon the Eng- 
lish sailor restrained the order to fire, 
saying, ‘‘It is beneath the courage of 
the English nation to surprise their ene- 
mies in such a situation.’’ 

Let every gallant man join in the 
prayer that the chivalrous piety dis- 
played by Captain Killigrew might 
meet with the reward due: the brave 
officer was killed but a few minutes after 
the performance of his Christian action. 

With a very different motive from that 
exercised in the event just narrated a 
sailor about to go into fire at the battle of 
Trafalgar manifested his piety. The first 
lieutenant of the ‘‘ Revenge’”’ was going 
the round of the ship in order to see 
that every man was at his place and 
everything ready for action, when he 
encountered a seaman on his knees, 
evidently praying with great fervor. 
Thinking such an action on the part of 
a British sailor most extraordinary, and 
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that it could only arise from the senti- 
ment of fear, the lieutenant scornfully 
demanded, ‘‘ What! are you afraid?” 

“‘ Afraid!” replied Jack, with as much 
contempt in his voice as he dare express 
to his officer. ‘‘ Afraid! Not I, indeed. 
I was only praying that the enemy’s 
shot may be distributed in the same pro- 
portion as the prize-money,—the greatest 
part among the officers !”” 


THERE used to pertain to one of the 
most distinguished regiments in the 
French army a romantic custom, most 
glorious in its origin. Whether, in the 
convulsions which have again and again 
during the last thirty years shaken the 
French system, the custom to which al- 
lusion is made bas been lost, I know 
not: should this be the case it were a 
pity. 

Among the many braves who distin- 
guished themselves—and they included 
“the bravest of the brave,’’ the im- 
mortal Ney—under the first and greatest 
of the Napoleons, none was more con- 
spicuous on battle-field after battle-field 
than a chivalrous French gentleman, 
who served as a simple soldier in the 
ranks of the grenadiers: his name—the 
name of one of the proudest families in 
France—was La Tour d’ Auvergne. 

Over and over again Napoleon offered 
to raise his pet grenadier to the rank of 
general, a post for which he was emi- 
nently fitted, but the hero declined the 
honor, preferring to serve France in the 
lowly grade he occupied then. 

Puzzled how to prove his approbation 
of his loyal follower, Napoleon for a time 
knew not how to proceed. At last an 
idea—truly Napoleonic in character— 
entered his head, and acting upon its 
suggestion, he issued a general order 
to the effect that throughout the mili- 
tary forces of France La Tour d’Au- 
vergne should be known as The First 
Grenadier of the Army. 

And when death claimed the first 
grenadier of his army, Napoleon com- 
manded that henceforth the name of 
D’Auvergne should be called at every 
parade of the regiment to which he had 
belonged, just as though he should have 
lived forever and forever. 
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When the officer calling the roll of 
the regiment commenced with the name 
‘¢ La Tour d’Auvergne, Premier Grena- 
dier de l’Armée,’’ the oldest soldier pres- 
ent responded, ‘‘ Dead—on the field of 
Honor.’ Who would not envy so simple 
and yet so noble and glorious an epitaph ? 

With all his faults, and doubtless they 
were many, Napoleon never had his 
equal in the power of attracting soldiers 
and knowing how to deal with them so 
as to secure their affections. 

The gallantry of the French armies, 
the devotion of the troops, under the 
great Napoleon, it would be impossible 
to surpass and hard to equal. 

In what simple—in its very simplicity, 
magnificent—language did the French 
gallants describe many of their most 
brilliant actions! Here is astriking and 
a touching example. 

At the close of the day which had wit- 
nessed a terrible struggle between the 
French and Russians, the first-named 
striving to capture fram the latter a 
strong redoubt on the Moskwa, Bona- 
parte reviewed his troops. Coming to 


the Sixty-first Regiment of the Infantry 
of the Line, Napoleon noticed that only 


one of its two battalions was on parade. 
‘‘ What have you done with your other 
battalion? Where is it ?’’ demanded the 
head of the French army. ‘Sire,’ re- 
plied the colonel, ‘it's in the redoubt.” 


CoMMoDoRE GRACE CHAUNCEY, of the 
United States Navy, was one of the old 
school, and a man of courage and ability, 
but, like many others who had been long 
in command, he was excessively pom- 
pous, self-willed, and dictatorial. He 
was so long in command of the navy- 
yard at New York that people said he 
thought he owned it; and, among his 
other peculiarities, he never permitted 
the chaplain to begin the services in the 
chapel on Sunday morning until he had 
entered and taken up his place in his 
official pew. 

On one occasion the chaplain read, at 
the proper place in the service, the letter 
of the bishop of the diocese, recommend- 
ing a day of thanksgiving. Old Chaun- 
cey fidgeted, but managed to restrain 
himself until the service was over, 
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when he stood up, and roared out, in 
quarter-deck tones, ‘Pray, sir, what 
order was that I heard you reading ?”’ 

‘The letter of the bishop of the dio- 
cese, commodore, in regard to Thanks- 
giving-day.”’ 

“Hum! Ha! The order will not be 
obeyed! I’ll have you to know, sir, 
that J am bishop of this diocese !’’ 


Durine the war between America and 
Great Britain, the Indian allies of the 
Americans, being wily and silent in the 
performance of their duties, rendered the 
post of sentry on the British side an 
onerous and disagreeable task, one re- 
quiring the utmost watchfulness. The 
importance of giving clear instructions 
to the sentries could not be overesti- 
mated. Yet, I think, poor Tommy 
Atkins must have been not a little puz- 
zled by the following orders he received 
from an Irish officer one night as he was 
going to do ‘“‘sentry-go.”” ‘* Now, sir, 
attend to me, and be very careful to do 
what I tell you,’’ said the Irish officer 
“You are not to stir a foot, but you are 
to walk up and down in front of your 
post, see what you can hear, and if an 
Indian comes, and it is too dark for you 
to see him, fire at his head, and if he 
should kill you, you are to immediately, 
or as soon after as you can, alarm the 
guard; but mind that, in telling the 
sergeant all about it, you don’t speak a 
word.” 


A young Irish officer was one day in- 
vited by a comrade to dine with him, 
and he excused himself on the ground 
that he had already accepted a similar 
invitation from ‘‘ Wolfe.”’ 

Thinking this mode of speaking of 
the commander-in-chief ‘‘ unco cheeky,” 
a Scotch officer standing by said, “I 
suppose you meant to say ‘ General’ 
Wolfe!” 

‘‘No, sir, I meant to say ‘ Wolfe.’ 
One does not speak of General Cesar 
nor of General Hannibal,’ was Pat’s 
ready reply. 

Some one repeated the conversation to 
Wolfe, and the young general declared 
that the Irishman’s repartee was the 
highest and most pleasing compliment 
he had ever been paid. 
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Tue people of the South, during the 
war, expressed great distrust of Bragg’s 
competency. Here are two anecdotes 
which may illustrate this feeling: 

Two old ladies were conversing on the 
battle of Chickamauga. Said one, ‘I 
wish, as General Bragg is a Christian 
man, he were dead and in heaven ; I think 
it would be a God-send to the Confeder- 
acy.”’ 

‘< Why, my dear,’’ said the other, ‘if 
the general were near the gates of heaven, 
and invited in, at the critical moment he 
would ‘ fall back.’ ’’ 

The following reply is of the same 
order: 

At the battle of Chickamauga, a soldier 
who had been within the enemy’s lines 
and escaped was brought before General 
Bragg and questioned in relation to what 
he saw. He said the rout was complete 
and the enemy in full retreat. The gen- 
eral asked him if he knew what a retreat 
was. He looked at the general with a 
smile, and said, ‘‘ Why, general, haven’t 
I been with you in your whole cam- 
paign ?”’ 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, of Prussia, 
strict disciplinarian though he was, had a 
vein of humor running through his mar- 
tial frame. On the evening of a day 
which, like its immediate predecessors, 
had ended in defeat, Frederick, walking 
round about the limits of his camp, saw 
one of his soldiers who was evidently 
bent upon taking his departure from 
the Prussian lines. ‘‘ Where are you 
going?’’ demanded the famous general. 
‘¢ Well, to tell you the truth, your Ma- 
jesty has lost so many battles lately, I 
have made up my mind that I will de- 
sert,’’ was the candid reply of the disap- 
pointed private. Frederick’s comment 
upon this extraordinary admission was 
one of the funniest and quaintest things 
in its way that I can recall to mind: 
‘Wait a day or two longer,’”’ observed 
his Majesty, ‘‘ and if I lose another battle 
Pil go with you.” 


Patrick SARSFIELD GILMORE is at 
home again, and last night told a good 
yarn at the Astor House on General 
Sherman. ‘In St. Louis,’’ said he, “the 
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genial general dropped in at a haber- 
dasher’s and ordered some shirts. Sub- 
sequently the clerk accosted him as he 
stood in a party of gentlemen. 

‘¢¢ Let me introduce you,’ said Gen- 
eral Sherman to the young man, whose 
face struck him as familiar. ‘ Excuse 
me,’ he added, in a low tone, ‘I have for- 
gotten the name?’ 

‘<< Oh, that’s all right,’ was the answer. 
‘You know I made your shirts.’ 

‘““¢ Ah, yes. Gentlemen, let me intro- 
duce my young friend, Major Schurtz,’ 
quickly came from William Tecumseh, 
and ever since that time the maker of 
shirts has been famous and prosperous.”’ 
—WN. Y. Herald. 


THE mention of names, Napoleon and 
Nelson, reminds us that each of these 
great men excluded a word from his 
native language. 

As Bonaparte would not permit the 
word ‘impossible’ to have a place in 
the French dictionary, so Nelson that 
‘““¢f”? should have no existence in the 
English tongue. 

One of his officers, to whom Nelson 
had been explaining the plan he wished 
to be carried out in the battle of the 
Nile, exclaimed in rapture, ‘‘ Jf we suc- 
ceed, what will the world say ?”’ 

“Tfl’? was Nelson’s angry response. 
“Tf! Captain Berry! There is no ‘if’ 
in the case, sir! That we shall succeed is 
certain. Who may live to tell the story 
is quite another matter.”’ 

How Nelson succeeded, and that he 
lived to win the even greater victory 
of Trafalyar, these are matters which 
every one of the English-speaking races 
is thoroughly cognizant of. 


In the attack upon Copenhagen the 
‘‘Amazon,” an English frigate, after 
having maintained a gallant and des- 
perate fight for some time, was reluc- 
tantly taken out of action by her com- 
mander when he saw that he would lose 
his ship and crew, already on the verge 
of entire destruction, if he remained any 
longer. At the moment Captain Rion 
gave the orders necessary to the execu- 
tion of retreat, he was mortally wounded. 
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Little heed paid the brave officer to the 
fact that the grim hand of death was 
placed upon him: only distressed in 
mind was he that circumstances should 
have compelled him to beat a retreat. 
As he breathed his last he exclaimed in 
tones of indescribable regret, ‘‘ What 
will Nelson think of us?’ 


At the Springs. 


‘Wao put that sweet dimple, dear, there 
in your chin?” 
He asked, as he sat at her side. 
““T really can’t tell you, sir, who put 
it in,’”’ 
The innocent maiden replied. 


‘‘T fancy you know what it means, little 
maid ?’’ 
He asked, as he drew to her near. 
With blushes she answered, ‘I’m really 
afraid 
I have not the slightest idea.”’ 


“But of Cupid you have,’’ he said, in 
surprise, 
As boldly he reached for her hand. 
“Who is Cupid?” she queried, while 
' raising gray eyes, 


In a manner bewitching and bland. 


“ Ah, that I can’t tell you,” he said, with 
a smile; 
‘“‘Your mouth, though, resembles 
his bow.’ 


She answered in true nineteenth-century 
style, 
“Then shoot it, if so much you 
know.” E. L. K. 


AN Irish sailor always contended that 
the moon was infinitely more valuable 
than the sun, ‘‘ because,”’ said he, ‘‘ you 
only have the sun in the day, when you 
don’t want it, whereas you have the 
moon at night, when you do want it.’’ 
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Hoveuton, MIFFLIN & Co. have just 
published ‘*The Open Door,’’ a very 
charming story by Miss Blanche Willis 
Howard, whose ‘One Summer’ has be- 
come a little classic. ‘The Open Door”’ 
abounds in wit, philosophy, and keen 
insight into the human heart, with pro- 
found knowledge of the mainsprings of 
human action. The story is above all 
else artistic, and the heroine one of the 
loveliest characters in modern fiction. 
The plot, while not in the least sensa- 
tional, is mapped out and worked out 
in a very clever way. We think Miss 
Howard will, in ‘‘ The Open Door,’’ re- 
peat her success of the centennial year. 


From Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
we bave a copy of ‘*A White Umbrella 
in Mexico,’’ one of the most delightful 
books of the season. Typographically, 
nothing more daintily exquisite has ever 
issued from an American press, while 
the contents are most piquant, entertain- 
ing, and instructive. When we add that 
the clever little illustrations are artistic 
gems, we have done the book but ordi- 
nary justice. 


A BEAvTIFUL PorTFOLIO OF PAINTINGS IN 
Water Cotors.—The manufacturers of the 
well-known Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-Liver 
Oil are issuing the most beautiful portfolio of 
Eight Artistic Studies (Birds and Flowers) 
that has ever come under our notice. This 
work is worth at least two dollars, but Messrs. 
Scott & Bowne, with their usual enterprise, 
have made arrangements whereby they can 
supply a copy by mail to any one who will 
write to them, inclosing twenty-five cents in 
stamps or P. 0. order. This is a chance sel- 
dom offered, and all lovers of art should avail 
themselves of it. Mention this magazine, and 
address Scott & Bowne, 132 and 134 South 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion: 


New York Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 1, 1889. 

To THE First Crass. — Lt. Com. 
James Parker, late U.S.N.; Bvt. Capt. 
John Van Duyn, U.S.V.; Surgeon 
James G. Porteus, U.S.V.; Surgeon 
Charles S. Hoyt, U.S.V.; 1st Lt. John 
Satterfield, U.S.V.; Capt. Peter C. 
Doyle, U.S.V.; Capt. A.Q.M. Ed- 
mund A. Morse, U.S.V.; Ist Lt. Ray 
T. Gordon, late U.S.A.; Capt. Seth B. 
Ryder, U.S.V.; Lt.-Col. William Y. 
W. Ripley, U.S.V.; Mr. Charles J- 
Babbitt (hereditary); Mr. Herman 
Canfield (hereditary). 

To THE Szconp CLass.—Mr. Augus- 
tus E. Jardine; 2d Lt. Cecil Stewart, 
U.S.A.; Mr. George S. Greene, Jr. ; 
Mr. James M. Andrews (2d); Mr. An- 
drew R. Baird. 


Maine Commandery, 

Stated meeting held May 1, 1889. 

To THE First CLass.—Edward Deer- 
ing Noyes (by inheritance); George 
Edwin Brown, Capt. U.S.V.; William 
Edward Dennison, late Vol. Lt. U.S.N. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 1, 1889. 

To THE First Ciass.—Lyndon Y. 
Jenness, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Ferdinand 
Charles Porée, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; William 
Lambert Whitney, Jr., lst Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE Srconp C.Lass.— Walter 
Ellsworth Parke. 

To tHE THIRD CLAss.—Frederic W. 
Lincoln and Gardiner Tufts. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 1, 1889. 

To THE First Ciass.—Bvt. Brig.- 
Gen. Timothy C. Moore, U.S.V.; Maj. 
Charles von Baumbach, U.S.V. ; Capt. 
Frederick H. Magdeburg, U.S.V. 





Illinois Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 11, 1889. 

To THE First Ciass.—Maj. Lewis 
H. Boutell, U.S.V.; 2d Lt. Martin 
Kingman, U.S.V.; Capt. Crosby P. 
Miller, U.S.A.; Capt. Thomas Wal- 
lace, U.S.V. ; 

To THE Second CLAss.—Mr. Joseph 
E. Callender, Mr. Frank H. Keeler, Mr. 
George D. Roper. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


Stated meeting held May 1, 1889. 

To THE First Crass. — Bvt. Maj. 
Truman Nelson Burrill, U.S.V.; Mr. 
Francis Williams Sacket (by succes- 
sion); Lt. Thomas Benton Howard, 
U.S.N. (by inheritance); Mr. James 
Quackenbush Rice (by inheritance). 


Ohio Commandery. 


Stated meeting held May 1, 1889. 

To THE First Ciass. — Edward 
Henry Hobson, Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; 
John Alexander Turley, Bvt. Brig.- 
Gen. U.S.V.; John James Landram, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Louis Baer, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; Thaddeus Longstreth, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Charles Humphreys Newton, 
1st Lt. U.S.V.; Daniel Murphy, 2d Li. 
U.S.V.; Chesley Davis Bailey, Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V.; Charles Bigelow Childe, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Martin Baum Ewing, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V. 


Minnesota Commandery. 


Stated meeting held May 1, 1889 

To THE First CLass.—Maj. Albert 
Clark Wedge, Surgeon U.S.V.; Maj. 
Jared Waldo Daniels, Surgeon U.S.V. ; 
Maj. Francis Marion Rose, Surgeon 
U.S.V.; Thomas Alexander Wharton 
Shock (by inheritance). 

To THE Srconp C.ass. — Ulysses 
Sherman Grant, Edward Frederick 
Zimmerman. 
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Oregon Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 9, 1889. 

To THE First Crass. — William 
Newton Lane, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; William 
H. Hosack, Capt. U.S.V.; Ferdinand 
Onias McCown, Capt. U.S.V.; Wil- 
liam Spencer Newbury, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Edward Martin, Ist Lt. U.S.V., Noah 
N. Tyner, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 


Missouri Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 4, 1889. 

To THE First CLass.—George Wash- 
ington Martin, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Fer- 
dinand Brother, Surgeon U.S.V. 

To tHE SEeconp Crass. — Clarence 
Fisher Newcomb. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 1, 1889. 
To THE First Ctass.— Richard 
J. Littlewort, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; David 
Doughty Hoag (by inheritance). 


Iowa Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 14, 1889. 

To THE First Crass. — Lt. Josiah 
B. Eyerly, U.S.V.; Surgeon John C. 
Shrader, -U.S.V.; Bvt. Maj. William 
H. Goodrell, US.V, 


Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 18, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—lst Lt. Charles 

Edmund Dickinson, U.S.V.; Bvt. Maj. 
John Houston Crowell, U.S.V. 


Indiana Commandery. 

Stated meeting held April 18, 1889. 

To THe First Crass.— David F. 
Allen, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; William H. 
Armstrong, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; James B. 
Black, Maj. U.S.V.; David N. Forskr, 
Capt. U.S.V.; William J. Richards, 
Maj. U.S.V.; Irvin Robbins, Maj. 
U.S.V.; Charles L. Thomas, Maj. 
U.S.V. 

To THE Seconp CLass.—Daniel A. 
Thompson. 

To tHE TurrD CLAss.—William R. 
McKeen. 


TRANSFERS. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


Asst. Surgeon Walker H. Leighton, 
to Wisconsin Commandery. 
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California Commandery. 

Col. Rodney Smith, U.S.A., to New 
York Commandery; Maj. Mack Jere- 
miah Leaming to Colorado Command- 
ery; Capt. Charles Hobart, U.S.A., 
to Minnesota Commandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Capt. Henry Romeyn, U.S.A., to 
Indiana Commandery; Capt. Henry J. 
Nolan, U.S.A., to Illinois Command- 
ery; Medical Director Adrian Hudson, 
U.S.N., to California Commandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 
David Jones, Chief Engr. U.S.N., to 
California Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. William Howell Til- 
ton, March 23, 1889; Lt.-Col. Charles 
Henry Parkhurst, March 25, 1889; 


| Bvt. Col. Edward Payson Nettleton, 


April 17, 1889. 


California Commandery, 
Capt. Walter Henry Holmes, U.S.V., 
March 26, 1889; Maj. John Wingfield 


| Williams, U.S.A., April 16, 1889. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 

Rear-Admiral John Lee Davis, 
U.S.N., March 12, 1889; Capt. Cor- 
nelius Marius Schoonmaker, U.S.N., 
March 15, 1889 ; Col. Stanley Matthews, 
U.S.V., March 21, 1889; Bvt. Maj.-Gen. 
Edward Hatch, U.S.A., April 11, 1889; 
Bvt. Lt.-Col. George W. Dyer, U.S.V., 
April 13, 1889. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 


Notes of Decisions by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 

By CHANDLER P. CHAPMAN, 
of the Wisconsin Commandery. 


1. The constitutional requirements for 
eligibility for membership must be mat- 
ters of proof, not inference. 

In re TeRRETT, from California, Ist 
Sess. p. 39. 

Note.—The “ Levant” sailed from Honolulu in 
August, 1860, and was never again heard of. Her 
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officers were dropped from the Navy- Register in 
August, 1861. Their descendants are not eligible, 
there being no proof that said officers were “ actu- 
ally engaged in the suppression of the Rebellion.” 

2. The status of the medical cadets 
(1861-1865), whether holding a warrant 
or letter of appointment from the Secre- 
tary of War, was that of enlisted men. 

They were warrant officers and not 
confirmed by the Senate. 

They are not eligible, unless after- 
wards commissioned in the United States 
Army, regular or volunteer. 

In re MILLER, from Illinois, 1st Sess. 
p- 81. 

8. The service of acting assistant (con- 
tract) surgeons not being rendered under 
the appointment of the Secretary of War, 
and not falling within the classes enu- 
merated in Art. V. Const. (1885), they 
are not eligible. 

In re Harvey, from District of Co- 
lumbia, Ist Sess. p. 31. 

Nots.—The applicant served as acting assistant 
surgeon April, 1864, to September, 1865, and was 
commissioned assistant surgeon, U.S.A., November, 
1868, and is still in service. See also the cases of 
Lippincott (18) and Kilbourne (20). 

It thus appears that the service of an 
acting assistant surgeon is not rated, as 
a qualification for membership, as equal 
to that of an enlisted man. 


4. Officers of the Ohio one hundred 
days’ men, 1864, having been mustered 
into the United States service, are eli- 
gible. : 

In re BusuNEzLI et al., from Ohio, Ist 
Sess. p. 31. 

5. An eldest son, eligible for member- 
ship by inheritance, and also in his own 
right, may waive the inherited right in 
favor of the next younger son. 

Inre BREWER, from Pennsylvania, Ist 
Sess. p. 32. 

Nore.—See second and third provisions, Art. V. 
Const. Query. Would not this waiver pass the eligi- 
bility to the grandson, if any? 

6. An eldest son, eligible for member- 
ship by inheritance, may waive his right. 
The next younger son then becomes eli- 
gible. 

In re McLaren, from Minnesota, 1st 
Sess. p. 32. 

Nore.—See second provision, Art. V. Const. and 
Note in Brewer (5) case. 

7. Surgeons of boards of enrollment 
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not being commissioned officers, within 
the meaning of the Constitution, eligi- 
bility for membership cannot be founded 
on their service. 

In re HUBBARD, from California, 1st 
Sess. p. 83. 

8. Officers of the ‘‘ Benton Cadets,’’ 
having been mustered into the service of 
the United States, and performing actual 
service in the suppression of the Rebel- 
lion, are eligible. 

In re “ BenTON Cavets,’’ from Ohio, 
Ist Sess. p. 34. 

9. The eligibility of a junior de- 
scendant, claimed on account of the 
rebellion of an intermediate ancestor of 
the senior descendant, cannot be decided 
until the application of the senior be 
first considered, or his right waived. 

In re LULL, from California, 1st Sess. 
p- 36. 

10. Officers of the ‘‘enrolled militia’ 
of Missouri, not having been mustered 
into the United States service, are not 
eligible. 

In re Moors, from California, 1st 
Sess. p. 36. 


11. Commissioners of enrollment were 
not commissioned ‘officers within the 
meaning of the Constitution, and are 
not eligible. 

In re Moore, from California, 1st 
Sess. p. 36. 


12. A commissioned officer not mus- 
tered is not eligible under Art. V. Sec. 
1, Constitution of 1885, which presumes 
sequence of commission in muster. 

In re CarrineTon, from Ohio, Ist 
Sess. p. 37. 


13. An officer commissioned and mus- 
tered for State service is not eligible. 

In re LANDRETH, from Pennsylvania, 
Ist Sess. p. 87. 

Nore.—The applicant was captain Forty-third 
Pennsylvania Infantry (Militia, 1863), a regiment 
of “Emergency Men,” so called, organized by the 
State authorities for State service under proclama- 
tion of the President. 


14. It is not permissible to use either 
the Insignia or the name of the Order, or 
the initials referring to the same, on any 
personal or business card. 

Resolution of the Commandery-in- 
Chief, 2d Sess. p. 74. 
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15. The word “arrears,” in Art. 
XVIII. Sec. 8, means such sums as 
were due up to the time when the Com- 
panion was dropped or ceased to be a 
member of the Order. 

Resolution of the Commandery-in- 
Chief, 2d Sess. p. 75. 

16. The Chancellor-in-Chief is alone 
authorized to issue the Insignia. 

Resolution of the Commandery-in- 
Chief, 2d Sess. p. 80. 

17. Commissioned officers, not mus- 
tered into the United States service, are 
not eligible for membership in the Third 
Class. 

Resolution of the Commandery-in- 
Chief, 2d Sess. p. 84. 

18. The service of acting assistant 
(contract) surgeons, not being rendered 
under the appointment of the Secretary 
of War, and not falling within the classes 
enumerated in Art. V. Constitution 
(1885), they are not eligible. 

In re Liprincott, from California, 2d 
Sess. p. 86. 

Nore.—See cases of Harvey (3) and Kilbourne 
(20). 

19. Master’s mates and acting master’s 
mates in the navy (1861-65) were not 
classified as commissioned officers, and 
are not eligible. 

In re Paes, from Illinois, 2d Sess. 
p. 86. 

20. The service of acting assistant 
(contract) surgeons not being rendered 
under the appointment of the Secretary 
of War, and not falling within the classes 
enumerated in Art. V. Constitution 
(1885), they are not eligible. 

In re K1LBouRNE, from Wisconsin, 2d 
Sess. p. 88. 

Nore.—See cases of Harvey (3) and Lippincott 
(18). 

21. The order of a general officer, as- 
signing a civilian to duty with assimi- 
lated rank as a commissioned officer, does 
not bring him within the provisions of 
Art. V. Constitution (1885). He is 
therefore not eligible. 

In re RocKwE.1, from Oregon, 2d 
Sess. p. 90. 

Nore.—Gentlemen who held no appointment or 
commission in the military service of the United 


States, under the laws in force at the time, and who 
rendered voluntary service as aides-de-camp to gen- 
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eral officers, were not recognized by the War De- 
partment as having any legal status in the service. 
War Department endorsement in this case. 

22. The service of commissioned offi- 
cers not mustered, not having been ren- 
dered in the capacity specified in Art. V. 
Sec. 7 (?) of the Constitution, they are 
not eligible for membership in the Third 
Class. 

In re Norton, from New York, 2d 
Sess. p. 91. 

Nore.—See also resolution (17), 2d Seas. p. 84. 


23. A cadet, United States Naval 
Academy, April 17, 1862, to June 12, 
1866, is not eligible. 

The uniform ruling in similar cases 
confirmed. 

In re Wisner, from Michigan, 2d 
Sess. p. 91. 

24. Acting assistant (contract) sur- 
geons were not ‘in civil life,’’ and 
therefore are not eligible for member- 
ship in the Third Class, 

In re SmirH, from New York, 2d 
Sess. p. 92. 

Nore.—This application was originally for mem- 
bership in the First Class, and, when pronounced 
ineligible, was renewed for membership in the Third 
Class. 

25. Members of boards of enrollment, 
holding no military rank, but belonging 
to a civil branch of the service, and in 
no sense a part of the army, are not 
eligible. 

In re Sinks, from Kansas, 2d Sess. p. 
93. 

26. Officers of the Nineteenth Kansas 
Cavalry are not eligible for membership. 

Reaffirmed, 4th Sess. p. 220, see No. 
36. 

Nots.—This regiment was called into the service 
of the United States in October, 1868, to serve 
against the Indians. The applicant had served 
previously as an enlisted man of volunteers, during 
the war. 

In re AIKMAN, from Kansas, 2d Sess. 
p- 95. 

27. A member whose resignation has 
been accepted may, on application, be 
restored to membership by the Com- 
mandery from which he resigned, in the 
same manner as if dropped from the roll, 
and will assume his original number of 
Insignia and diploma. 

In re Woop, from Oregon, 2d Sess. p. 
96. 
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28. Officers commissioned during the 
war, but not mustered, are eligible upon 
muster, under Act of Congress, United 
States Statutes, 48th Congress, Ist Sess. 
chap. 63. 

Resolution of the Commandery-in- 
Chief, 2d Sess. p. 98. 

29. A companion of the Second Class 
is not eligible to office in the Order. 

Resolution of the Commandery-in- 
Chief, 3d Sess. p. 134. 

80. An officer whose only war service 
was as cadet at the military or naval acad- 


emies, who was elected to membership | 


prior to the promulgation of the decision 


on the ineligibility of cadets, and who 


subsequently resigns membership in the 
Order, may be restored to membership. 


8d Sess. p. 148. 

81. Reinstatement or re-election con- 
fers none of the privileges which attach 
under the Constitution to any office held 
during former membership. 

Resolution of the Commandery-in- 
Chief, 3d Sess. p. 148. 


82. An adopted son is not eligible for | 


membership in the Second Class. 


In re StEWART, from Pennsylvania, | 


8d Sess. p. 145. 
88. Upon satisfactory proof that the 
senior descendant of an eligible officer 


served in the rebel army, the eligibility 


passes to the next loyal descendant. 


In re Inauis, from Wisconsin, 3d | 
| Treasury Departments, pp. 224-230, 4th Sess, 


Sess. p. 146. 


84. Officers of Foster’s Missouri Cav- 
alry Battalion, not having been mus- 
tered into the United States service, are 
not eligible. 

In re GRovER, from Missouri, 3d Sess. 
p- 149. 

Notr.—As to the status of officers of the Missouri 
State Militia, see the letter of the Adjutant-General 


U.S.A. and accompanying documents, Proceedings 
2d Sess. pp. 149-152. 
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35. Midshipmen in the navy during 
the war (1861-1865) were not commis- 
sioned officers and are not eligible. 

In re BENJAMIN, from New York, 8d 
Sess. p. 156. 

86. Any recommendation for member- 
ship at large shall receive the endorse- 
ment of the Commandery with which it 
is proposed to affiliate. 

Resolution of the Commandery-in- 
Chief, 4th Sess. p. 215. 

87. Officers of the Nineteenth Kansas 
Cavalry are not eligible for membership. 

In re AIKMAN, from Kansas, 4th Sess. 
p- 220. 

Nore.—See also Aikman case (26) and note. 


38. It is not expedient to recommend a 


| Companion of the Third Class for mem- 
In re Denn180N, from Massachusetts, | 


bership at large. 
In re TRUMAN, from California, 4th 


| Sess. p. 221. 


89. Acting second assistant engineers 
in the navy during the late war held the 
relative rank of master (now lieutenant 
of the junior grade), corresponding with 


| that of first lieutenant in the army, and 


are eligible. 

In re Dennis, from Nebraska, 4th 
Sess. p. 222. 

40. Officers of the ‘‘ Treasury Guards’’ 
are not eligible. 

In re SMALLEY, from Minnesota, 4th 
Sess. p. 223. 


Note.—See report, orders, and letters relating to 
service of civil employés of War, Navy, State, and 


41. The ““War Department Rifles” 
was not a portion of the military estab- 
lishment during the late war, was not 
mustered into the military service, but 


| was composed exclusively of civil em- 


ployés. Eligibility for membership can- 
not be founded on service therein. 

In re BELLAS, from Pennsylvania, 4th 
Sess. p. 320. 


Note.—See note to case of “ Treasury Guards” (40). 





